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Who 
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Will Constitute 


the Liberal Church 
of the Future? 


THE YOUTH OF THIS GENERATION will form the church that is to be. 


NO MORE URGENT TASK presents itself to the Unitarian fellowship than 


that of giving to its young people the best that liberalism has to offer. 


COLLEGE CENTER WORK is emphasized by most of the leading denom- 


IN 


inations. They maintain student workers in the majority of the well-known 
colleges. Some also have offices in college centers and close contact is kept 
between the student work department at denominational headquarters 


and the student worker at the college. 


FIFTY-TWO PLACES the Unitarian fellowship has been in touch with 
students or student groups in colleges. A partial survey of the Middle 


Atlantic district shows at least twenty-four areas for potential student work. 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION seeks to develop this 


opportunity and gives definite help to student work in such centers as Albany 
and Ithaca, N.Y.; Cambridge, Amherst and Bridgewater, Mass.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Chicago; lowa City, lowa; Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence, 
Kansas; Lynchburg, Va.; Lincoln, Neb.; Seattle, Wash.; Trenton, N.J.; Urbana, 
Ill.; Waterville, Me., and others. 


LARGER SUMS could be invested profitably in this work. The ASSOCIATION 


depends upon the generosity of the fellowship to enlarge upon this work. 


Make checks payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. The fiscal 


year closes April 30. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE REGISTER Announces Four Awards 


Authors of statement upon the distinctive purpose of the Unitarian Fellowship chosen from 
among sixty-five representative contributors, by the independent judgment of three 
eminent judicial leaders, who are also members of free churches 


HON, FRANK H. HISCOCK 
THREE DISTINGUISHED JURISTS, UNITARIANS, 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER announces that four awards 
have been made for essays adjudged the best among sixty- 
five contributions submitted on the two related questions: 


What is the distinctive purpose of the Unitarian 
Fellowship, as a fellowship ? 
Why do we continue to exist as such? 


The chosen authors are as follows: 


Rey. Grorce H. Banger, of Orlando, Florida. 

Rey. J. Ernest Bryant, of Brewster, Massachusetts. 
Rosert W. FERNALD, of Lexington, Massachusetts. 
Rey. Joun H. Taytor, of Florence, Massachusetts. 


By appointment of the Trustees of THE Recister, the judges 
of the essays were the following eminent Unitarians: 

Hon. Frank H. Hiscock, former Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New York. 

Hon. Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. 

Hon. William R. Pattangall, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine. 

Their decisions were reached independently, each judge in 
his own State reading the eight essays that were selected for 
final review by the Trustees and the Bditor from the sixty- 
five essays submitted. The authors’ identity was unknown 
until the awards were made. Their names were in sealed 
envelopes accompanying their manuscripts. Mr. Badger and 
Mr. Bryant stood approximately equal in the general appeal 
of their essays, according to the computing of the judges’ 
estimates; while the papers of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fernald, 
the rating showed, possessed qualities of excellence recom~ 
mending them highly to certain types of judgment. 

It is strictly accurate to say that the remaining four essays 
came close to the winning ones in the rating they received ; 


HON. ARTHUR P. RUGG 


HON. WILLIAM R. PATTANGALL 


WHO READ THE ESSAYS FOR THE REGISTER 


and it is gratifying to report that the offerings as a whole re- 
vealed great interest and intelligence, and leave the reader in 
no doubt about the place of the Unitarian Fellowship in the 
world ministry of religion. The reasons given for the main- 
tenance of Unitarianism as a separate denomination of religion 
are explicit and decisive. 

To the distinguished Judges, THe Register extends its sin- 
cere appreciation for their painstaking service. Their response 
to the invitation was immediate and gracious, and they were 
keenly interested in the papers and in the outcome. 

According to the first announcement in THE ReEGisTreR, Decem- 
ber 6, 1928, the statements which receive the awards are pub- 
lished in this issue. The Trustees are purchasing the essays 
from the authors out of a special fund of $250. 

Three of the writers are ministers, and one is a layman. 
All four of them were born and reared in other communions. 
That is significant. Mr. Badger was a Swedenborgian, Mr. 
Fernald a Congregationalist, Mr. Taylor an Episcopalian, and 
Mr. Bryant a Methodist. The biographical sketch of each one 
is most interesting, because for conscience’ sake they left their 
denominations and became Unitarian in doctrine and in faith. 

The Trustees and the Editor congratulate the four gentle- 
men who have made their successful exposition of the liberal 
religion and of the distinctive place of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. By their clear statements they have made the duty of 
Tue Recister more plainly defined, and henceforth the mission 
of Unitarian churches will be kept even more firmly before 
the paper’s readers, and, indeed, the whole wide world. It is 
most satisfying to report that in all essential respects THE 
ReeGister receives the contents of the accepted statements as 
consonant with the unchanging principles and the high, per- 
sistent policy of this journal. Together, let all free churchmen 
go forward. 

Following are the essays. 
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The Distinctive Purpose 
of the Unitarian Fellowship 


I. 


Liberal Religion ought to mean more of 
religion: more generously apprehended, 
more beautifully enriched by the broaden- 
ing realizations of life’s supreme values 
as the world grows in progress. 

The Unitarian Church has this great 
responsibility: to interpret the religious 
motive of the ages in terms of the greatest 
wisdom of to-day—to meet the complexly 


greatened need of to-day. Only as the 
church can keep abreast with the best 


thought, the noblest discoveries, the most 
searching science, the ripest scholarship, 
the most valiant “wrestlings with reality” 
which modern conditions make imperative, 
can it meet its responsibilities of faith. 
The distinctive function of the Unitarian 
Church among other churches is to insist 
upon this program for all Christianity. 


misconceptions of religious beliefs which 
have blurred the vision of men’s souls. 
We dare not trifle with the holy spirit of 
God’s living truth! 

We believe in a growing gospel—the 
greatening revelation of the Hternal in 
the accumulating experience of mankind. 
And we believe that the method of our 
growth in the understanding of the truth 
must be the open mind, the reverent heart 
of tolerant but not compromising sym- 
pathy with those whose vision seems other 
than our own, and the valor of utter sin- 
cerity and honesty in the method of faith’s 
expression. Not propaganda but enlighten- 
ment is the program -of our gospel. The 
truth must make us free, and freedom 
must be the way of all truth-seeking. 

WE SPECIALIZE. Without criticism of 
the worthy aims and ideals of other 
churches, but seeking to make all our 


First Place Belongs to Them 


NENRY 


GEORGE BADGER 

The Unitarian Church is not so much 
concerned about dogmas; it is very much 
concerned about the Honor of the essen. 
tially Divine, about the Faith that makes 
faithful; about the Truth that discovers 
trueness ; about the Love that reveals God. 

Unitarianism is fundamentally a method 
of emancipating faith. It seeks to inter- 
pret the realities of religion in terms of 
the fullest knowledge of the ways of God, 
as revealed not only in ancient scriptures 
and traditions, but in the honest results 
of modern science, and social and civie 
progress, through the accumulative expe- 
rience of the human race. 

We dare ask questions. 
conventional dogmas. 


We dare doubt 
We dare deny past 


J. ERNEST BRYANT 


we 
by 


undertakings co-operate with theirs, 
define our peculiar field of service 
these specific aims: 

1. We emphasize the supreme signifi- 
cance of God’s HERE AND Now. “Thy will 
be done on earth” is our fundamental pro- 
gram. That means religion brought straight 
to focus on the issues of good neighbor- 
ship, good citizenship, civie righteousness, 
social justice, rational philanthropy, and 
personal uprightness—the effectual brother- 


hood of man. 
2. We emphasize the supreme signifi- 
cance of PROGRESS in all things human, 


including religion. This is a reasonable 
universe, and whatever of God is within it 
must be a reasonable God. The Unitarian 
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Church is insistent on the educational 
responsibility of the church, in the light 
of all that science, history, and human 
experience can bring to the understanding 
of God’s reasonable ways. 

3. We emphasize the supreme need in 
religion, as in everything else, of STRAIGHT 
THINKING, courageous questioning, reso- 
lute reasoning, and fundamental honesty, 
as the vigor of our convictions. 

Finally: Unitarianism is not a system 
of belief, but a direction in progress. Ever 
think of it? The difference in faith be- 
tween every Protestant denomination 
to-day, and that same denomination a 
century ago is a difference in the Unita- 
rian direction. Will you go a little way, 
or half-way or all the way with progress 
in religion? The challenge of the Unita- 
rian Church is precisely for an answer 
to this question. 

Do you believe in progress in religion? 
Do you believe in a church brought up to 
date in the scope of its knowledge, the 
breadth of its social sympathies, and the 


efficiencies of its practical methods in 
human brotherhood? Do you want to 
have that sort of church succeed, and 


that sort of message gain wide hearing? 
Then are you doing all that you can, right 
here, right now, to help forward that 
success? 

The Unitarian Church is here to offer 
alert men and women the opportunity 
and the challenge of comradeship in a 
splendid enterprise, as much worth while 
as you and I shall help to make it! 

GEORGE H. BADGER. 


Practically all of Rev. George Henry 
Badger’s forty-two years of active work 
in the Unitarian fellowship have been in 
connection with the church extension ac- 
tivities of the denomination. After his 
first pastorate at South Natick, Mass., he 
resigned a call to New Orleans in 1892 to 
become first minister of the church in 
Rutherford, N.J., and while there organ- 
ized and ministered to the Ridgewood, 
N.J., church. In 1899 he became New 
England Field Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Four years later 
he became the Association’s field secre- 
tary for the Middle States and Canada, 
and also secretary of that Conference, 
with headquarters in New York City. He 
founded, and for ten years edited, The 
New Unitarian, afterward known as The 
Unitarian Advance. For seven years be- 
ginning in 1912 he was minister at San 
Antonio, Tex., and since then his church 
has been at Orlando, Fla. He compiled 
the Isles of Shoals Hymnal and Candle- 
light Service, and has been a trustee of 


Meadville Theological School and of 
Proctor Academy. For one year he was 
regional vice-president of the American 


Unitarian Association. Mr. Badger is a 
graduate of Williams College and Har- 
vard Divinity School. He was brought 
up in and joined the Swedenborgian 
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Church and went to the New Thought 
Theological School for a few months. 
He tried a year at Andover Seminary 
(Congregational) in hopes, as he says, 
“that liberal orthodoxy would open a way 
out, but that wouldn’t do”; so he finished 
his theological course at Harvard Divinity 
School and joined the Unitarian Church 
at Charlestown, Mass. 


II. 


The distinctive purpose of the Unitarian 
Fellowship as a fellowship is the main- 
tenance of religious freedom: a freedom 
not only from the intolerance of the over- 
zealous dogmatist, but also from the in- 
difference of the pessimistic materialist. 
It is the only Christian fellowship in 
which men are always free to follow their 
own intuitions of the highest, without fear 
of being banished as heretics. For this 
reason, it is coming more and more to be 
the religion of thinking people. 

The Unitarian Fellowship maintains 
this freedom in two ways: On the one 
hand, it guards carefully the eternal 
values in the life and teachings of Jesus 
and of other great religious leaders, by 
insuring their constant critical revalua- 
tion in the light of new truth. On the 
other band, it aims continually to re- 
vitalize religion by using scientific methods 
to discover, first, the peculiar needs of 
man in any particular generation, and 
second, the forms of worship which will 
most effectively meet these needs. 

In both of these functions, the Unita- 
rian Fellowship is unique among religious 
denominations. Byery other branch of the 
Christian Church is committed to dogmas 
and traditions, part or all of which have 
no foundation in fact, and which, by their 
limiting power, not only rob religion of 
its highest value, but convert thinking 
people into enemies of organized religion. 
Isolated. ministers and churches may be 
found in other denominations who are not 
committed to these things; but the de- 
nominations to which they belong are so 
committed. - 

In other words, the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship is distinctive in transferring the seat 
of authority in religion from books, eccle- 
siastical organizations, and dogmas, to the 
individual’s own intuition of the Eternal, 
which the Fellowship strives to foster 
through its emphasis upon truth, beauty, 
goodness, and love. 

The reasons for maintaining Unitarian- 
ism as a separate denomination are: 

1. It is the religious laboratory of the 
world. Without its criticisms and evalua- 
tions, its researches and experiments, or- 
ganized religion would again tend to take 
the easiest course, and to sink into the 
ruts of formalism and ecclesiasticism. 

2. Because of the above, the Unitarian 
Fellowship has the distinct mission, which 
no other Christian fellowship can effi- 
ciently perform, of winning back that uni- 
versal respect for organized religion which 
men held in the past. By demonstrating 
the worth of a religion which, freed from 
superstition, can minister to man’s highest 
needs, it may win back the unchurched. 

8. It is the only branch of the Christian 
Church which insists upon that form of 
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salvation which is achieved here and now, 
not through the magic of some hero or 
some creed, but through the development 
of such character in the life of the in- 
dividual as will bring his soul into per- 
fect harmony with the Eternal. 

In short, it is only as a separate denomi- 
nation that the Unitarian Fellowship can 
maintain that freedom which is necessary 


Their Statements 
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think that it has finished its work. 
There is now a liberal wing within al- 
most every Protestant denomination, and 
the distinctive quality of Unitarianism 
seems largely to have disappeared. If 
this were true, we should not wish to 
maintain an institution that had outlived 
its usefulness, but would willingly consign 
it to the hall of grateful memories. 


Win Distinction 


ROBERT W. FERNALD 


for the promotion of true religion, defin- 
ing true religion as the quest for that 
complete and perfect life which Jesus 
sought in love to God and love to man. 
J. ERNEST BRYANT. 


Rev. J. Ernest Bryant of Brewster, 
Mass., says: “In Texas, where I was born, 
Unitarian churches are scarce.” Despite 
this fact and the further fact that he 
grew up a Southern Baptist, he has been 
Unitarian in spirit since childhood. <A 
copy of Emerson’s “Compensation” which 
fell into his hands at fourteen, marked 
a milestone in his life; for it led to a 
wider acquaintance with Emerson and to 
an interest in Unitarianism. Mr. Bryant 
joined the Dallas, Tex., church while a 
student at the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas. Rev. George Gilmour 
was then the minister, and became in- 
terested in Mr. Bryant. After four years’ 
business experience in New York, with 
post-graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1923 he entered Meadyille Theo- 
logical School, and upon graduation he 
went as a Cruft Fellow for a year to the 
University of Marburg in Germany. The 
Unitarian Fellowship has appealed to 
him always as the logical choice of a 
free religious person. 


III. 


The Unitarian Fellowship has unques- 
tionably made a unique contribution to the 
religious life of America. Many, however, 


JOHN H. TAYLOR 

Possibly in the above is a measure of 
truth, for to many Unitarians the fellow- 
ship seems to be chiefly an institution for 
preserving the traditions of certain pioneer 
thinkers of the early nineteenth century. 

Many others, however, are convinced 
that the Fellowship has other more vital 
functions. The only tradition that we can 
in true loyalty preserve is the tradition 
of the free mind and the courageous spirit. 
That is the torch which we desire to pass 
on, the mind that trusts human reason 
and the spirit that fears nothing so much 
as compromise of the truth. Whether or 
not present-day Unitarianism is adequately 
performing this function may be open to 
question, but that there is this function 
to be performed is beyond question. 

Moreover, there is an increasing num- 
ber of persons who cannot find satisfac- 
tion in any of the more traditional reli- 
gious bodies. They are repelled either in- 
tellectually by archaic bonds upon think- 
ing and dubious compromises with creedal 
forms, or emotionally by sentimental and 
individualistic worship of a God of small- 
calibre personality. These men and 
women demand a thoroughgoing and in- 
tellectually honest approach to all prob- 
lems of life. That a religious fellowship 
which will whole-heartedly welcome and 
encourage such is still a vital need in 
America requires no further proof than 
the almost universal howl that recently 
went up from pulpits of New York City 
in protest against Prof. Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s plea for a more modern concept 
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of God and a more scientific guidance of 
human life. Every one who loves the 
truth should welcome and encourage a 
fellowship in which “truth” is never im- 
posed by ecclesiastical authority nor de- 
termined by majority vote nor maintained 
by the exclusion or silencing of minorities. 

The special function of Unitarianism 
can perhaps be best understood by com- 
paring it with the great experimental 
laboratories of big industrial organizations. 
The work of our Unitarian pioneers in 
religious thinking is comparable to the 
work of the late Steinmetz in the General 
Electric laboratories. This parallel very 
aptly meets negative criticism as well as 
giving affirmative illustration. 

An uninformed man might say of those 
laboratories: “Of what use is all this 
experimentation? It may have served 
very well in the past, but every worth- 
while discovery and invention of the 
laboratory has already been adopted into 
the general works of the company. There 
is nothing but waste in experimenting 
with these new ideas. They are the 
vagaries of an impractical brain.” 

It would be an affront to the intelli- 
gence of the reader to translate this into 
terms applying to the past achievements 
of Unitarian thinking now absorbed by 
others, and to the apparently useless, 
radical, and even dangerous ideas as 
yet undigested by present-day Unitarian 
pioneers. 

If our creative thinkers are the experi- 
menters in the laboratories, the rank and 
file of our fellowship, ministerial and lay, 
may be compared to the first users of new 
inventions. Recall the queer contraptions 
called automobiles thirty years ago, utterly 
impractical, often dangerous. What ob- 
jects of jokes and even scorn and con- 
tempt were those who first attempted to 
use them! Many who now enjoy the 
modern automobile might well have sung 
in those days, “The old-time horse and 
buggy is good enough for me.” 

If religion is not a static, unchangeable 
deposit, if it be truly a_ progressive 
achievement of man (and it must be a 
progressive force if it is to continue to be 
of any power in the world), experimenta- 
tion is necessary. 

Experimentation is never a soft and safe 
undertaking. It involves stress and strain 
in thinking in the light of the most mod- 
ern knowledge, the painful and at times 
dangerous trial and testing out of new 
ideals, not all fruitful and some dangerous. 
But unless religion is to be only a sooth- 
ing escape from reality, it must thus come 
to grips with reality along all lines of 
human life and_ relationships, cosmic, 
spiritual, moral, and social. Only so can 
religion be the powerful force it should 
be in helping men to build the better 
future. No denomination offers this op- 
portunity for experimentation and pioneer- 
ing in so broad and free a fashion as 
does the fellowship of our Unitarian 
churches. 

JoHN H. Taytor. 


Rey. John H. Taylor, minister of the 
Free Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
in Florence, Mass., since December 1, 
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1928, was born in Columbia, 8.C., and 
brought up in Charleston. In 1907 he was 
graduated from the College of Charleston 
and from the Episcopal Theological 
School,Cambridge, Mass., in 1911. From 
1911 to 1927 he was in the Episcopal min- 
istry in the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Missouri. “After years of mental con- 
flict,’ he writes, “and with great reluct- 
ance,” he resigned in 1927 and applied 
for fellowship with the Unitarians. He 
studied one season at Meadville and the 
University of Chicago, supplying at Shelby- 
ville, Ill., and later supplied a few months 
at Knoxville, Tenn. Florence, Mass., 
where he was installed February 3, is his 
first permanent settlement as a Unitarian. 


IV. 


The distinctive purpose of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship is to knit together for 
spiritual growth the people who, though 
anxious to better their individual lives 
from the wisdom and example set forth 
in the life of Jesus, do not believe in the 
traditional dogma of other Christian 
churches. A fellowship whose adherents 
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endeavor to attune their lives to deep re- 
ligious feelings devoid of fixed doctrinal 
theology has a strong appeal to many 
thoughtful people, which argues for the 
continued maintenance of Unitarianism as 
a separate denomination or fellowship of 
churches. 


RoBert W. FERNALD. 


Robert W. Fernald is a layman engaged 
in the business of investment securities 
in Boston. He is a graduate of Phillips 
Andover Academy, 1903, and Harvard 
University, 1907. Brought up as a Con- 
gregationalist, he joined the First Congre- 
gationalist Society of Winchester, Mass., 
at the age of fifteen. In 1917 he estab- 
lished his home in Lexington, Mass., and 
associated himself with the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church of that town. For 
three years he served on the parish com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman in 
1927. Mr. Fernald served as president of 
Lexington Chapter, Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, in 1924-25, and is chairman of 
the Lexington branch, American Red 
Cross. 


God Is No Magician! 


His work of carrying on the universe and being a friend 
to man is “hard and beautiful,’ says Dr. Jacks 
at Parker Memorial 


The word of the Lord came unto Abram 

in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I 

am thy shield. GmpNpSIS xy. 1 

PON this text, Principal L. P. Jacks 

of Manchester College, Oxford, whose 
thought is probably followed more closely 
by liberal ministers than that of any other 
living man, shaped his address to a large 
Parker Memorial audience in Boston, 
Mass., March 31. 

Dr. Jacks, who is also editor of The 
Hibbert Journal, has been filling several 
speaking engagements in this country. 
He delivered the Dudleian Lecture of the 
Alumni Visitation of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, April 2, and 
was the principal speaker at a meeting, 
April 1, sponsored by the Boston Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Adult 
Education, and attended by several promi- 
nent Massachusetts educators. He was 
also the Dowse lecturer at Harvard this 
year, giving two lectures under the founda- 
tion of the Dowse Institute in March. 

It has been said that the first feeling of 
man when his intelligence awakened was 
one of terror, said Dr. Jacks at Parker 
Memorial. The history of religion is the 
gradual calming of the fears of man by the 
discovery of God. In the New Testament, 
God has been turned into a new terror by 
the priests. Jesus endeavored to calm this 
new terror. Be not afraid!—that is the 
burden of the Sermon on the Mount. God 
is a friend of everything that lives, in 
particular of man as he lives, works, and 
thinks. He is inside of everything. He 
does not impose trouble upon man, nor 
does He release man from trouble; His 
influence helps man to bear trouble. He 


does not reward or punish; He has more 
important things to do than that. He has 
the whole universe to manage. He helps 
man to work, and His help increases as 
man looks for it and trusts Him. The 
thing to be afraid of is not God, but the 
absence of God. God is man’s best friend 
in every experience. 

“Why did God not prevent this or that 
from happening to me or my friend?” Dr. 
Jacks asked this universal question and 
continued: “Think also of those things 
which might have happened to you and 
your friend, but did not. It may be that 
God prevented them. After long years I 
have come to the conclusion that this life 
is more carefully protected and shielded 
than we think. None of us would be alive 
if it were not so. 

“It makes no difference to God whether 
we thank him or not. He is far too gen- 
erous for that. It is well that His gener- 
osity is greater than ours. When we are 
complaining about trouble, He is prevent- 
ing other evils. 

“There is no denying that He has failed 
to prevent certain painful things which 
have done neither us nor any one else 
good. But as I look at these things, I 
become convinced that they are just God’s 
way of preventing something worse. Cer- 
tain painful things which have happened 
to me have prevented worse things. They 
have kept me from holding that silly no- 
tion that I am in this world simply to 
have a good time. Let us be thankful for 
that. Such experience reveals to us the 
high necessity of playing the man or 
playing the woman, 
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“Someone asked the editor of an English 
paper ‘Why didn’t God stop the war?’ The 
editor had no answer. The answer is 
simple: He did. But why did He not stop 
it sooner? It may be replied that He 
began to stop it the moment it broke out. 
It was because we were so stupid that it 
took four and a half years. 

‘Do we expect Him to work magic? 
God, the great Magician! That is a most 
unworthy idea, a blasphemy! He is a great 
workman, of infinite patience, infinite ex- 
cellence, infinite skill. Does anyone expect 
that God has no difficulties to overcome? 
You and I make plenty for Him. There 
are many difficulties in carrying out the 
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work of this great universe. The hard 
and the beautiful work of God carries it 
out. Hard and beautiful work is not to 
be found in a magician who says ‘Presto!’ 
and it is done, but in the honest worker 
who does the best he can, in the woman 
who bears her burdens cheerfully and who 
skillfully tries to make both ends meet. 

“We do get help. Somebody helps us. 
More and more it comes home to me that 
Somebody helps us in life, giving us 
strength, hope, courage, enabling us to 
fight our battles and do our work. This 
is God, the Friend constantly at our elbow. 
That is my religion, and I think it is the 
religion of the Bible.” 


Church Should Act in Social Problems 
With Power of Knowledge, Says Dr. Dexter 


HE CHURCH, as an organization, 

should make organized effort to make 
its spiritual ideals dominate the organized 
life of its time. This was the thesis of 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, in his ad- 
dress before the Worcester Conference at 
West Upton, Mass., Mareh 21. The church 
cannot refuse to deal with moral problems 
just because they happen to be political, 
Dr. Dexter observed. Whatever decline 
liberal religion may have suffered is due 
primarily to its relinquishment of such 
social leadership. . 

Another conference speaker, Rev. <A. 
Nichelas Kaucher, spoke on “The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of the Sunday Service 
of Worship,” basing his discussion on the 
new form of service recently inaugurated 
at his church in West Upton. He advo- 
eated the establishment of a “service 
clinic’ in every church, a commission on 


services of worship in the Conference, and- 


a Department of Public Worship in the 
American Unitarian Association. He said: 

“The problem is to make our services 
more worshipful. This is possible if we 
remember three principles: intensity, re- 
straint, and naiveté. The principles must 
be applied by devices such as acceleration, 
the contrapuntal method, plastic and cre- 
ative handling, the element of visibility, 
strenuousness, progression, and reiteration. 
In a word, the Sunday morning service 
should be the vehicle by which men bless 
their Maker instead of seeking a blessing.” 

Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass., led the discussion on Mr. Kaucher’s 
address. Rey. Herbert M. Gesner of Marl- 
boro, Mass., gave an address of much in- 
terest to the delegates on “The Two 
Selves.” 

Although the church, said Dr. Dexter, 
should not be politically partisan or resort 
to the coercive methods of partisan poli- 
ties, it should be actively concerned about 
war and peace, economic and racial justice, 
legislation for better education, better care 
of the aged and infirm, the protection of 
public health, and more democratic or- 
ganization of family life. He continued: 

“Those people who criticize the church 
or the pulpit for dealing with matters with 
which it is not concerned were only a few 
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years ago criticizing the church because it 
did not prevent the Great War, and now 
they criticize it because it is trying, im- 
perfectly and inadequately, but neverthe- 
less sincerely, to do something to prevent 
future wars. 

“Our own tradition is all on the side of 
the church’s concern with public affairs. 
Parker and Channing both dared to bring 
to the front the social implications of 
their beliefs in freedom and independence, 
and such men have been the glory of our 
liberal faith. If liberal religion is or has 
been in a period of decline, it is primarily 
because we have relinquished the high task 
of social leadership.” 

Pronouncements on social questions by 
the churches should, however, come last, 
after research and education, rather than 
first, as has too frequently been the custom 
of organized religion, Dr. Dexter declared. 
The Federal Council’s Department of Re- 
search and Education is an excellent ex- 
ample of a method that should be extended 
to all communions. 

Speaking again of the criticism leveled 
against the church for dealing with 
other than purely “spiritual” concerns, Dr. 
Dexter said: 

“The Catholic Department of Social Ac- 
tion reacted very vigorously a few weeks 
ago against the statement in The Saturday 
Evening Post that the church had no con- 
cern with economic matters. It made a 
statement that such a point of view would 
cause an utterly pagan, utterly material- 
istic world, and that with such a world 
religion was in direct opposition. A simi- 
lar statement was made at the recent con- 
ference in Columbus in regard to war and 
peace. It was very definitely stated that 
war ‘denies the Fatherhood of God, scorns 
the brotherhood of man, mocks the sacred- 
ness of human life, is merciless to helpless 
women and children, uses falsehood, ig- 
nores justice, releases the passions, and 
cultivates hate. War means everything 
that Jesus did not mean and means nothing 
that he did mean.’ ” 

In conclusion, Dr. Dexter read an ex- 
cerpt from a notable editorial in The Chi- 
cago Post, reprinted elsewhere on this page. 

The Conference unanimously voted a 
resolution expressing its earnest desire for 
a closer and friendlier relationship with 
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the Universalist and Congregationalist 
Churches. It appropriated $50 toward the 
expense of summer services in the old 
Chestnut Hill meeting-house in Blackstone, 
Mass. Rey. Charles J. Staples of North- 
boro, Mass., spoke on the history of this 
church. His father and several other per- 
sons, by a special act of the Legislature, 
corporately took over this church in 1870. 
Rey. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, Mass. re- 
ported for the Peace Committee of the 
Conference. 

Judge A. F. Butterworth of Brookfield, 
Mass., was re-elected president of the Con- 
ference for the coming year. The other 
officers chosen were: Vice-presidents, John 
G.: Faxon of Fitchburg, Mass., and J. 
Clarence Hill of Athol, Mass., and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dr. J. C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass., who has held this office 
for over thirty years. A change was made 
on the Board of Directors, Elbert W. Marso 
of Hopedale, Mass., succeeding Charles W. 
Scott of Uxbridge, Mass. Other directors 
re-elected were J. Gardner Lincoln of 
Ware, Mass., Frank E. Howard of Clinton, 
Mrs. Arthur P. Rugg of Worcester, Mass., 
Edward H. Allen of Marlboro, Mass., and 
Miss M. lL. Hawkins of Lancaster, Mass. 


As Churches, They Can 


J. FRANKLIN BURKHART 


Have you ever asked yourself the ques- 
tion: What really would happen if the 
Unitarian Church should become militant 
and aggressive? 

For over a century, Unitarianism has 
moved steadily along. For the most part, 
the converts to Unitarianism during the 
century were men and women who were 
starved out of orthodoxy and who sought 
a liberal church in_ sheer _ spiritual 
desperation. 

What, do you suppose, would be the 
standing of Unitarianism to-day, if instead 
of sitting still and allowing people to seek 
it, it would have gone out into the high- 
ways and byways seeking men and women 
in order that they might share in the joy 
of its glorious gospel? 

For a hundred years we have been try- 
ing to preserve Unitarianism. During the 
next hundred years we must propagate 
Unitarianism. 

To perform our new mission well, we 
must first get rid of the damnable idea 
that Unitarianism is only for the intellect- 
ually élite. The doors of our Unitarian 
churches must be opened wide to admit 
“all sorts and conditions of men.” Our 
Unitarian churches must really be churches, 
not literary societies or social clubs. The 
new aggressive and militant Unitarianism 
can begin in no better way than by declar- 
ing war on the attempt of social climbers 
to draw social lines in our churches. A 
Unitarian church is a chureh, not a liter- 
ary society nor a social club. On that the 
new aggressive and militant Unitarianism 
will be very firm and positive. It will tie 
a millstone about the neck of the social 
climber and throw him into the sea, rather 
than allow one of the little ones to perish. 


He who sees without loving is only 
straining his eyes in the darkness. 
—Maeterlinck. 
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Tue REGISTER Awards 


HERE are two minds among Unitarians about 

Unitarianism. There are those who think our 
mission is in mediating and conciliating religious 
variations among the churches. Our calling is to 
bring them directly, if we may, to unity, and haply 
to union. The other kind say our business is not to 
pay prime regard to the many branches of Christen- 
dom, but to proclaim first our principle of spiritual 
liberty. With all learning, piety, and good works, 
we are to depend upon this not merely affirmative 
but spiritually aggressive course to attain truth and 
holiness, and thus to lead on, not that we are any- 
thing, but because this freedom of ours is every- 
thing. The churches by this means will come into 
the only unity that has reality and permanence. 
We go on with our own business, deal graciously 
with our kindred in other households, “and thus 
show the marks of a distinctive purpose. 

We submit to our readers the four essays chosen 
by the eminent Unitarian judges as the best among 
sixty-five submitted on the question of our mission. 
For our part, they tell the story truly; the winners 
are right and sound in their emphasis. We are not 
another sect, we are not a blurred and soft aggre- 
gation of contentless sentimentalists fawning for 
fellowship; we are a cause, a movement, a power if 
the spiritual world, and to-day we have more oppor- 
tunity to do, with better prospect of success, than 
we ever had. What do we need everywhere in our 
diversified operations? We have the means, the 
mission, the men. What do we lack? Who will say? 


A False Forecast 


ITH ENTHUSIASM we forecast the passage 
in Massachusetts of the intelligent book cen- 
sorship bill two weeks ago. We have to report we 
were wrong. The thing is not to be, at least not for 
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the present. The Senate defeated the measure, 
after the committee on legal affairs had reported 
the bill favorably and to our eyes it seemed certain 
the passage would follow. But we do not know the 
ways of politics. In the church it is different; we 
can believe in signs and in men. Our neighbor The 
Boston Herald calls it “a bad day’s work” for the 
Senate, which in fact voted a second time on the 
measure, after a protest following the first vote, and 
the second vote was more decisive than the first. As 
we explained, the bill provides that the “entire con- 
text” and not an isolated passage shall determine 
if a book is lawfully right. The present law is sus- 
ceptible of grotesque interpretation, and narrow 
fools have used it so. We wish we could hope, as 
The Herald does, that the setback is temporary. 
Massachusetts stands on a level with the least in- 
telligent States when it comes to its way of safe- 
guarding moral purity. On other things it is broad 
and liberal with distinction. 


A Saintly Editor 


SAINTLY EDITOR. To only one person in 

the fraternity of the church press dare we 
make the pious allusion. Howard A. Bridgman de- 
served the rank, and though he finished his days 
(he died the middle of March) outside the sanctum, 
in his own school for boys, he served long and well, 
from 1887 to 1921, more than a generation, in fact, 
on The Congregationalist, crowning his journalistic 
career with ten vears of the editorial chieftainship 
of that vital paper of a great people. 

We want to pay tribute to the high anomaly in 
him of a quality of spirit that we editors lose if 
ever we were blessed with the gift. Take us to- 
gether, we are neither gentle nor soft-spoken, and, 


as tor otherworldliness, it is none of ours. If we 
are not earthbound, the soil’s on our heels. With 


a fair degree of intimacy with a score of editors 
and this critique refers to church editors, the other 
kind must take care of themselves—there is this to 
say, that few of them are touched with that some- 
thing called holiness which real churchmen all 
ought to have and which Bridgman possessed in 
measure. 

It is true the very spiritual quality of him made 
people doubt his editorial stuff. They thought he 
lacked courage. This is the super-requisite “of an 
editor. But we neyer thought so. On the contrary, 
we testify he said things straight away and right 
along that had as much power behind them to cor- 
rect current error and wrong as any of the more 
pungent, this-world-wise rhetoric that is borrowed 
from secularity into our religious papers. Howard 
Bridgman called names without fear, though never 
raucously, and when he did not like the way the 
world was going, which was most of his waking 
hours, he never shunted or shifted, but said his say 
in a way, it seems to us, far better than that style of 
punch and bombast which makes us weary. The 
idea was so written by Bridgman as not to bowl 
one over, but quietly to open up the mind of the 
reader, and there like a living germ it found the 
gentle settlement that promised the sprout, the 
blade, and the ear, 
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Bridgman came yery near to making his office 
a sanctum, which is precisely what an editorial 
office is not. A certain evangelical warmth of pur- 
pose breathed around in The Congregationalist. 
No editorial or story was ever rejoiced in for sheer 
love of good journalism. The religion of it, that 
is, the good of it, was the dominant notion. This 
editor was always on a mission. The church was 
to him a mystical reality working for holiness, a 
divine instrumentality for doing the revolutionary 
work of the world, which is to say, setting it right 
side up. If Bridgman was oversold to the sanctities 
of conventional religion, and was too tender toward 
the church as an institution in the face of such a 
monstrosity as Fundamentalism, which he saw come 
into Christendom and yet denied that it was any- 
thing to worry about, it was not fear of the evil 
which actuated him, but great love of the church 
which made him half-blind to her egregious 
stupidity and backwardness. 

That note of aggressive virility which always 
accompanies prophecy was not Bridgman’s. Ile 
was no fighting man, but an evangelical, and in him 
what we call the gospel was incarnated better than 
it is in any of our colleagues of the denomina- 
tional journals. We say this in part for our com- 
mon reproof, in part as praise. Some of us do not 
pant for sainthood, yet we want things right and 
righteous, and are quite willing, if, indeed, we are 
not eager, to wrestle the thing out, not with that 
spirit which set Jacob up after a hard night, but 
with many evil spirits of the day in high places, 
and the higher the better! 

For such work Bridgman had the utmost respect, 
but it was not his. Kindness was the soul of him, 
and, for all the cares and setbacks that he suffered 
and shared with the rest of us, he kept an un- 
strained cheerfulness all the time and was nimble 
with humorous stories to lighten a committee ses- 
sion’s tedium or to make a chance meeting sparkle 
as we passed on Park or Beacon Street in Boston. 
A scholar with Phi Beta Kappa rank from Amherst, 
a son of a bookseller, his insight was sure, his 
knowledge respectable, and his writing felicitous 
and lucid. He loved people and praised them. The 
denominational machinery of boards and commis- 
sions did not creak in his ears. He only cared for 
the inner operations that promoted the graces of 
religion the world around; and these holy things 
were his life. We are not as those who mourn at 
his transition. He came almost to threescore years 
and ten, and a decade ago he had already given an 
accounting, had finished a course that we should 
call complete. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Confession 


T IS CURIOUS that the press has not noted why 
Calvin Coolidge did not join a church. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, though he is a Congregationalist now, 
he never joined ; they just voted him in without any 
word or sign, before the fact, from him or to him. 
He tells the story in his opening Cosmopolitan 
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article. The first Sunday Mr. Coolidge was in 
Washington as Vice-President, the Communion was 
observed in the Congregational church. The min- 
ister invited all who believed in the Christian faith 
to partake of the elements. Mr. Coolidge did so, 
though not a church member. The fact was noted, 
and without any intimation to Mr. Coolidge the 
church voted him into membership. He doubts if 
he would have joined if he had been approached. 
He is grateful for the influence which brought him 
this blessing. 

“T had some fear as to my ability to set the ex- 
ample which I always felt ought to denote the life 
of a church member,” says Mr. Coolidge. “I am in- 
clined to think now that this was a counsel of dark- 
ness.” We set that confession out so it will do the 
most good. Many men permit themselves this fa- 
miliar excuse, and in turn do unworthy things in 
their active lives outside the church, and thus lower 
both their character and their example. Some of 
these wayfarers who have no corporate obligations 
to goodness come back after their best years are 
gone, to the church as to a haven, their powers 
spent. What they might have done for the church! 
How much greater, happier, their lives might have 
been ! 


Ready for Disendowment 


O ESCAPE BONDAGE to Parliament, the Es- 

tablished Church of Mngland should, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham, seek 
a way that would make it spiritually independent, 
for “establishment as it now exists is morally dis- 
credited beyond recovery.” At present, the Church 
is in the intolerable situation of control by the po- 
litical forces of the Nation, and anything would be 
better than that. He is frankly in favor of what is 
in fact a necessity—that is, disendowment with dis- 
establishment; and he proposes, in The Ninetcenth 
Veith ran 
Century, 
“that statesmen in friendly conference with the leaders. of the 
Church of England and of the Free Churches should frame a 
measure of Disestablishment and Disendowment which, while 
bringing to an end the immemorial relation of the Chureh and 
the State in England ... and thus securing to the spiritual 
society its indispensable freedom, should not cripple the 
Church’s work by an inequitably hard measure of confiscation, 
nor wound the deepest feelings of devout Anglicans, by bring- 
ing under secular control and even into secular use those 
sacred buildings which have for centuries enshrined the witness 
and worship of the Church of Hngland.” 


Speaking for the Free Churches, The Christian 
World believes such a conference possible, but the 
settlement of the material factors would present 
difficulties in Parliament, which is insistent that 
Protestantism be unequivocal in the Church’s law 
and life. That is, of course, the heart of the diffi- 
culty. An established religion is bound to degener- 
ate in its spiritual freedom and power. ‘To the 
Bishop of Durham we should say that Parliament 
has not taken away the Church’s liberties. The 
Church has done that thing against herself. Parlia- 
ment records the fact and purposes to act according 
to the Protestant principle of a free commonwealth. 
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The Magic of Words 


The magic of literature lies in the words, and not in any man. Wit- 
ness, a thousand excellent, strenuous words can leave us quite cold or put 
us to sleep; whereas a bare half-hundred words, breathed upon by some 
man in his agony, or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten generations 
ago, can still move whole nations into and out of captivity, can open to us 
the doors of the three worlds, or stir us so intolerably that we can scarcely 


abide to look at our own souls. 


It is a miracle—one that happens very 


seldom. But secretly each one of the masterless men with the words has 
hope, or has had hope, that the miracle may be wrought again through 


him. 


—Ropyarp Kirirne, in A Book of Words. 


Yale Looks at the Beacon 
Course 
EDWIN FAIRLY 


Prof. Robert Seneca Smith, Horace 
Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture 
in the Yale Divinity School, has just pub- 
lished through the Century Company a 
book on The Use of the Old Testament in 
Current Ourricula. He formulates five 
eriteria to which he wishes church school 
texts to conform and then applies them to 


six widely used courses of study. The 
courses selected for evaluation are The 
International Graded Series, The Con- 


structive Studies in Religion, The Com- 
pletely Graded Series, our own Beacon 
Course, the Christian Nurture Series, and 
the Abingdon Week-Day Texts. These six 
courses are chosen because they are repre- 
sentative, and because they are carefully 
edited. The Beacon Course is “ultra- 
liberal in its Biblical interpretation and 
constantly aims to train its pupils in active 
service .for human betterment.” It is a 
feather in our cap that our course should 
be selected as among the six best in the 
country by a man not of our fellowship. 
Having selected these courses, Professor 
Smith proceeds to judge them by certain 
tests which he sets up. These are: 1. The 
use made of Old Testament materials 
should be in harmony with the prevailing 
standards of eritical Old Testament schol- 
arship. 2. The material should contribute 
to the understanding and realization of 
the ideals of Jesus. 3. The material should 
serve the social objectives to be found in 
Jesus’ program of the Kingdom of God 


and the recognized social values in a 
morally progressive civilization. 4. The 


Old Testament material should be suited 
to the comprehension of the pupils in the 
grades for which it is provided. 5. The 
curriculum of religious education should 
provide a graded and cumulative suecces- 
sion of conduct activities in which the 
pupil may engage as he passes through the 
progressive stages of his development; and 
in such a curriculum the materials used 
must stimulate or suggest such activities. 
The assumption which underlies all these 
criteria is that the Old Testament is a 
supremely important source from which to 
draw lessons for church schools. There 
will be much doubt in some quarters 
whether this is true. 


Fortunately, in the chapter which Pro- 
fessor Smith devotes to the Beacon Course, 
he does not limit himself to his criteria, 
but makes other comments. He approves 
of the course as a whole, finding that it 
responds positively to all his criteria. 
“The editors seem to have emancipated 
themselves from the ‘storage idea’ of edu- 
eation. In their minds, religious education 
that does not eventuate in Christian con- 
duct at ‘each stage of life’s development’ 
has missed the mark.’ Then Professor 
Smith passes in review each book of the 
Beacon Course. Vhe Little Child in the 
Sunday School is marked “positive” to all 
the criteria, especially the third. In the 
use of Old Testament material, the author 
criticises the use of the Samuel story as 
teaching unworthy ideas of a God who 
would take a little child from his mother 
even to send him to church; but he praises 
the David story as beautiful and imagina- 
tive. A Friendly World is also positive to 
all the criteria. Its aims are commended. 
It seems to hurt Professor Smith that only 
one Old Testament story is used, but this 
is so well done that the teacher marks it 
A. First Book of Religion, a hold-over 
from the older Beacon Series, is damned 
with faint praise. It is negative to the 
last three criteria and only slightly posi- 
tive to one and two. “The story structure 
is poor and the lesson treatment is 
meagre.” Living Together comes in for 
much praise and some criticism. ‘The 
Biblical materials are reconstructed with 
a good deal of literary charm, with regard 
for story structure, and often with fine 
climactic effect.’ The course is positive 
to the first criterion, and is rather un- 
usual in the way its Old Testament ma- 
terial serves the standards of the second 
criterion. “Two criticisms must be di- 
rected against the Old Testament portions. 
They are somewhat too advanced for 
children of seven, and no opportunity for 
self-expression is provided save rather 
ordinary handwork. There is no sugges- 
tion of conduct activities.” Ohildren of 
the Father uses fourteen Old Testament 
stories. This is all to the good with Pro- 
fessor Smith, and he praises the use of 
most of them. He does not like the gori- 
ness of Goliath’s head, but the “skillful 
bringing together and interweaving of 
Biblical and non-Biblical materials is one 
of the most attractive features of this 
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book.” Some of the stories “are utterly 
lacking in conduct values.” God’s Wonder 
World presents rather a puzzle to Dr. 
Smith. It contains no Old Testament 
stories and only forty-two scattered quota- 
tions from that source; but it “succeeds 
in making the world vibrant with the 
presence of God.” As he must find some 
fault, he says that the book repeats some 
of the things learned in day school, and 
holds there are too many pious tags at the 
ends of the lessons. Then he begs some 
one to write a nature book that shall bring 
together nature and the Old Testament. 
Who. will offer? The Bible and the Bible 
Country comes in for great praise. “It is 
fascinating and inspiring. While the book 
was written in 1910, it is one of the best 
texts in all the series under consideration 
for the pupil who would travel ‘vicariously’ 
in the Holy Land.’ But there is only 
slight reaction to social values and conduct 
activities; and besides, a chief virtue of 
a textbook, in Mr. Smith’s eyes, is the use 
it makes of the Old Testament. 

Heroic Lives comes in for mingled praise 
and blame. Praise is given that the 
character-conduct aim is set forth, blame 
is bestowed because it is so little realized. 
Some of the Bible stories are not true to 
all the facts, and the book provides almost 
no suggestions for translating the heroic 
attitude into progressive conduct activi- 
ties. From Desert to Temple, being wholly 
on the Old Testament, is commended in 
many ways: its use of the dramatic method 
serves to show the dramatic elements in 
Hebrew history, and to help the pupils ‘to 
self-expression; the evolution of the idea 
of God and his moral requirements are 
skillfully shown ; miracles are not stressed ; 
the prophets are accorded more than half 
of the space; and the way is paved for 
the consideration of Jesus as the great suc- 
cessor of the prophets. But there is not 
much provision for consideration of or for 
participation in conduct activities. 

The Story of Jesus, as treated by Mr. 
Smith, reveals, between the lines, that he 
approves of Dr. Buck’s handling of mira- 
cles and the Virgin Birth, though he no- 
where says so directly. By the way, this 
is the only textbook on Jesus, published in 
America, with the exception of one issued 
by the Ethical Culture Society, which is 
frank on these questions. Dr. Smith ap- 
proves of the generous use of Old Testa- 
ment material, but finds the book negative 
to the last three criteria. It is too difficult 
for the age to which it is assigned and 
there is no provision for conduct activities. 
Peter and Paul and Their Friends has, as 
its aims, interest in and appreciation of 
the people it treats. Its use of the Old 
Testament is “commonplace.” It registers 
blank on criteria one, three, and five. 

Our Part in the World is “significant.” 
The book “misses a superb opportunity to 
make use of Old Testament stories and 
teachings as time-honored and familiar 
illustrations of the point of view for which 
the course exists,” but it is strongly posi- 
tive to the last three criteria and there is 
frequent opportunity for conduct activities. 
Talks to Young People on Ethics is a 
sinner, too. It might have made large use 
of the Old Testament to portray “the ro- 
mance of righteousness,” but it doesn’t. 
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Dr. Smith finds the book positivé to his 
last three criteria. “This has been done 
especially well in the problem situations 
or case studies at the end of each chapter.” 

So we might go on with the other books, 
no one of which is specially concerned 
with Old Testament material. At the end 
of his chapter, Dr. Smith makes some in- 
testing comments on the Beacon Course as 
a whole. He finds the course strongly 
positive to the critical view of the Bible. 
The ideals of Jesus are stressed, even 
though the Virgin Birth, the miracles, and 
the physical resurrection are not taught. 
The character-conduct aims are vigorously 
stated in all prefaces, but not always lived 
up to in the texts. The informational aim 
is not prominent in any of the prefaces, 
but prevails, nevertheless, in twelve of the 
eighteen books. God’s Wonder World and 
From Desert to Temple are singled out for 
especial commendation. The doctor be- 
wails the fact that the Old Testament is 
disappearing from our courses, as from all 
others, and he concludes his chapter thus: 
“Tf the point is made that when a course 
realizes its character-conduct aim, one 
ought to be grateful whatever material has 
been used, it may be said in reply that 
whenever the same objective can be at- 
tained, as well and to the same degree, 
with Biblical as with extra-Biblical ma- 
terial, the former is to be preferred be- 
cause of its literary quality and the ele- 
ments of sacredness and authority which 
a long and familiar usage have built up.” 


Palestine To-day 


East AND West or JorpAN. Albert Field 
Gilmore. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$3.00. 


Books of travel in Palestine are more 
interesting now than ever, because they 
not only have the charm of picturing life 
as it has been for centuries, but are reve- 
lations of the new civilization which gives 
foresight of things yet to come. Com- 
pare this book with JHothen, written 
nearly a hundred years ago, one of the 
most fascinating books of travel ever 
written, and see what a new world is 
rising in the East; what Allenby, walking 
into the Holy City after its capitulation 
in December, 1918, symbolized, and what 
British rule has organized and promoted 
in the decade just completed. Religious 
liberty is now fully safeguarded, and 
Zionism and its hundred thousand Jews, 
while far from solving the problems of 
amalgamation, has demonstrated its feasi- 
bility and benefits. “As one travels about 
Palestine,’ our author remarks, “he sees 
many evidences of new courage and hope- 
fulness. Homes are under construction 
far from neighbors, where formerly habi- 
tations were grouped for protection. With 
the development of industries and the in- 
troduction of improved methods of agri- 
eulture, a period of prosperity will ensue 
the like of which has not been known 
before. Stable and just government will 
in time win the respect of all classes.” 
The photographs are beautiful and un- 
usual. Every Sunday-school teacher will 
find much illustrative material in the text 
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to light the way, so often dull to young 
people, of the lesson hour. The general 
reader will be glad to be introduced to 
such a friendly and informing companion. 
J. W.D. 


The Roots of Ethics 


Morauiry IN THE MAKkiInG. By Roy M. 
Whitney. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

It is peculiarly difficult for a writer on 
ethics to avoid dullness and to say any- 
thing new. Mr. Whitney in this little 
volume does not thresh old straw. He is 
concrete, clear, and suggestive. He is 
convinced that we can never do away with 
crime unless we know how men are made 
good. His experience has fitted him for 
this study. He was a minister for eight 
years in city churches and he has done 
much club work at the Labor Temple in 
New York City. At present he is per- 
sonal director of a large industrial plant 
in the automobile zone, where he deals 
daily with a perpetual stream of men 
seeking jobs and where it is his business 
to assist in the solution of the varied 
problems which a personnel of 7,000 men 
inevitably entails. He has studied books; 
but men and women have been his labora- 
tory material. He upholds the thesis that 
morality is natural, declaring that nature 
is so set up that the fullest satisfaction 
of many desires is impossible except 
through moral action. To get these desires 
we have become moral. The morally un- 
developed cannot enjoy, or even desire, the 
higher levels of satisfaction. Nature gives 
these only to those who increase their moral 
attainments. Moral values are defined as 
those arising out of the satisfaction of the 
desire for approval by ourselves and 
others. The last chapter is a summary 
in which the author attempts to state 
definitely some of the natural laws of 
morality. This little book ought to be 
helpful to parents, teachers, and those 
who in any way have to do with the 
management of men. G. RB. D. 


Really Worth While 


Tub PupRo Gorino. By Captain Harry Dean, 
with the assistance of Sterling North. Boston: 
Heughton Mifflin Company. $38.50. 


Here is a treasure trove. An old Negro 
sea-captain looks back over his eventful 
life and tells of the wonders he wrought 
with his topsail schooner, Pedro Gorino. 
He dreamed a dream of rehabilitating the 
Ethiopian race in its own land, and he 
eame within sight of his goal. But he 
struck a snag in English imperialism. 
There are some grim facts about Cecil 
Rhodes and his crew, and about the Boers 
and their cruelties to the blacks. The 
style is vivid and holds one’s interest. 
This is no Trader Horn stuff, but a narra- 
tive that moves and lives. Both Captain 
Dean and Mr. North are to be congratu- 
lated on producing a book which is a real 
addition to our list of human documents. 
One comes from the reading of it with a 
new perspective of the African and a new 
respect for his capabilities. But what a 
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fearful handicap a black man carries in 
a white country! The book tells of ad- 
ventures in all parts of the world, but 
the major part is African; and here we 
have not only dreams of empire, but lion 


hunts, battles, a charge from a_ rhi- 
noceros, harpooning whales—indeed, ad- 
ventures enough to make three books. We 


hope there will be more from the same 
source. E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


BEGINNING 
Wodell. 
$1.75. 


A book on gardening for young people 
who may wish to start a garden project. 
It tells of soils, spacing the garden, proper 
kinds of flowers and vegetables to grow, 
garden instruments, insect pests. A por- 
tion of the book is devoted to explaining 
the garden club idea, with its accompany- 
ing features of the making of fences, 
furniture, arbors, cold frames, and flower- 
groupings. The author is qualified to 
speak with authority, having for a long 
time been member of the Summit Garden 
Club. Her articles on gardening have been 
published by such reliable magazines as 
The Woman’s Home Companion, Housé and 
Garden, The Spur, and Charm. E. H. @, 


THE GARDEN. By Helen Page 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


THe Roap. By André Chamson. Translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks. With a Foreword by 
Ernest Boyd. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


A new, young writer of promise has 
arisen in France. This book is the first 
of his novels to be translated into Eng- 
lish. It is the story of a French family, 
going from the farmlands of their fathers 
because work on a new road gave promise 
of a surer income. After the road is 
finished, they stay on in the town and 
prosper moderately. The wife gradually 
gets narrower and meaner; but the hus- 
pand keeps his hold on the realities. 
Every Sunday he goes back to his moun- 
tain farm, and when his wife almost 
literally dries up, he returns to,the hilly 
acres of his youth, not only to woo them 
back to fertility but to feed his own spirit. 
M. Chamson evidently loves the rough 
mountain country of the Cevennes, and he 
pictures it quietly and appreciatively. 
Here are no heroics and no purple patches, 
but a serene and winning chronicle of 
peasant life, so often inarticulate, but 
human through and through. And in it 
all we are conscious of the background of 
mountain, stream, and valley, each play- 
ing its part in the making of the total 
impression of reality. There is a map 
which clears up the topography. How 
often one longs for a map of Wessex 
when he is reading Thomas Hardy! 

BE. F. 


Books Received 


THe GENEVA PRELIMINARY MEETING OF THE 


UNIVERSAL RpLiciouS PEACH CONFERENCE, 
September, 1928. New York: U. R. P. Con- 
ference. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


9 


Fool 


Hill 


ROSE BROOKS 


Bruce Chilton, young and popular mathe- 
matics instructor at Elton Academy, pre- 
paratory school for boys, paced uneasily 
up and down his comfortable study, his 
thoughts far from the books with which 
the walls were shelved. 

“Tt isn’t that he hasn’t tried, the poor 
kid,” he muttered savagely to himself. 
“Why can’t McAllister understand that 
some brains go blank over declensions 
and conjugations?’ McAllister was the 
Latin professor whose methods were, in 
most cases, effective, though severe. 
“Well, I’ve got to stop him, if that’s his 
game, and I’ll wager my last dollar it is.” 

Anyone listening to the worried mutter- 
ings might have fancied it was McAllister 
himself whom Bruce Chilton planned to 
stop, but the truth was that a very differ- 
ent figure filled his thoughts. 

“Haven't I strolled into his room time 
and again, during study hours?” The 
young instructor paused before his shelf 
of Dickens to put the question. “Plugging 
away, the best he could, too, and looking 
more fagged than any fifteen-year-old lad 
has a right to look. Much he knows about 
it!’ Again his worry directed itself 
against McAllister. “To flunk out, when 
he’s doing his best! Why wouldn't he be 
ready to cut and run? No, sir, he’s not 


going to, not if I’m worth my salt at 
reading signs and timetables. It’s the 


8.15, or I miss my guess.” 

Consulting his watch, the young in- 
structor seized his hat, and swiftly and 
softly ran down the two flights of stairs 
to the commons room. Five minutes past 
eight, his watch had told him, when he 
hastily left his study. At quarter before 
eight, every boy had reported himself, 
according to school rule, and ten minutes 
thereafter the entire dormitory had settled 
to study quiet. 

Kight-seven, and Bruce, ostensibly look- 
ing at a magazine, heard footsteps tip- 
toeing downstairs. Had he guessed right? 

As the footsteps faltered, having reached 
the hall, Bruce stepped briskly out of his 
hiding and saw precisely what he hoped, 
“and expected to see. 

“Hello, David!” he greeted the boy, 
who, at sight of him, was stricken to a 


statue. “Looking for me, to get permis- 
sion to take out your laundry. after 
hours?” David Martin, in best hat and 


overcoat, and carrying a pigskin suitcase, 
looked bound for a journey, rather than 
for a casual, overlooked laundry errand, 


as no one knew better than the young 
instructor who faced him. 
“You've been looking for me in my 


” 


study, I suppose,” went on the pleasant 
voice. “The fact is, I’m uneasy myself 
to-night, and am going out to walk it off. 
If you’re in no hurry about this laundry, 
suppose you come with me, David. I'd 
like your company. Or have you too much 


studying to do? We'll be back in an 
hour.” 

“No, sir,’ said David, acting about as 
intelligent as a sleepwalker. “Yes, sir, 
I mean, of course I’d like to go to walk 
with you, sir.” 

“Good,” said the pleasant voice of 
Bruce. “Here, stow your bag of laundry 
in this closet, out of the way, till we come 
back. You can take it over to Mrs. 
O’Brien in the morning, can’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said David, in a daze, 
wondering what “Brucey’” would say if 
he opened the bag before his eyes and 
showed him what was packed therein. 

“Suppose we hike out the back road as 
far as the bridge. We ought to make it, 
and back, in just about an hour.” 

“Yes, sir,” said David, falling into 
step, and giving an involuntary start as 
a sharp whistle cut the air and an- 
nounced the onrushing 8.15. 

“There’s the old 8.15,” remarked Bruce 
indifferently. “Glad I’m not on her this 
fine night.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said David, and for ten long 
minutes dead silence fell. 

“David,” Bruce broke the silence softly, 
“how’s your Latin coming along? If 
every boy in my mathematics class were 
such a wizard at problems as you are, I 
guess the Latin department would go out 
of business.” 

David gave a quick gasp as his only 
answer. 

“You see,” Bruce went on evenly, “you 
and I have heads after the same pattern, 
David, and when I remember how I almost 
sank out of sight at school, because I 
couldn't get my gray matter to absorb 
declensions and conjugations, I can’t help 
wondering if the Latin comes easily to 
you.” 

“Easily! Me!” exploded David. ‘Why, 
Mr. Chilton, McAllister, I mean Professor 
McAllister says if I don’t pass this term, 
it’s all up with—” 

But Bruce was talking serenely on. 
“Same kinds of heads, Dayid. Don’t you 
know that almost always brains that can 
see through mathematical problems like 


lightning are numskulls at languages, 
specially dead languages? It’s true as 


you live. I’m not much as a story-teller, 
but seeing you cut after my own pattern 
takes me back to the time I was your 
age, David. You’re making a better job 
of it than I did.” 

“Me?” David’s end of this amazing 
conversation was, it seemed, to consist 
mainly of monosyllables. 

“A far better job of it. When I was 
your age, David, I came within an ace 
of running away from school, on account 
of Latin, and a Latin professor who 
couldn’t get it through his head I wasn’t 
just fooling away my time.” 

“That’s what—” began David, only to 
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be silenced by Bruce’s even-flowing tale. 

“You can keep a secret, so I’m going to 
tell you the whole tale. Try as I would, 
I couldn’t keep those Latin nouns and 
verbs sorted out in my head, and the 
harder I plugged the worse the muddle, 
till the Latin professor was for flunking 
me out of school.” 

“That’s what—” again attempted David, 
but the tale went evenly on. 

“And once out of that school, there 
was no getting back again—just as it is 
here in Elton. My mother and father 
came and talked to the school and talked 
to me, and when I felt sure I’d never 
make it, if I didn’t lay my plans to run 
away! Packed my bag, and all but made 
it, too.” : 

“Why didn’t you?” 
“Somebody stop you?” 

“Right you are, somebody stopped me. 
I made it safely to the station, and I 
nearly stopped myself, thinking of my 
father and mother. They always played 
such a square game with me.” 

“Mine do,” said David. 

“But you see I was only fifteen, and I 
didn’t know what to do. Well, there I 
was at the station, three minutes ahead 
of time, and if that train wasn’t late!” 

“No 1” 

“Half an hour late. And old Jim, the 
station agent, and a great friend of mine 


managed David. 


Opportunity 


In an old city by the storied shores, 
Where the bright summit of Olympus 
soars, 

A eryptie statue mounted toward the 
light— 
Heel-winged, tip-toed, 

instant flight. 
“O statue, tell your name,” a traveler 
cried ; 
And solemnly the marble lips replied: 
“Men call me Opportunity. I lift 
My wingtd feet from earth to show how 
swift 
My flight, how short my stay— 
How Fate is ever waiting on the way.” 


and poised for 


“But why that tossing ringlet on your 
brow ?” 
“That men may seize me any moment: 
Now, 
Now is my other name; to-day my date ; 
O traveler, to-morrow is too late!” 
—Edwin Markham, 


Sentence Sermon 


He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness.—Psalm raiii, 3. 


and of every boy in school, somehow sized 
up the whole deal. I’ve often wondered 
how he knew.” 

David cast a sidelong glance at Bruce, 
striding along beside him, but kept dis- 
creet silence. ; 

“And Jim took me into his little room 
at the station and talked to me so simply 
and kindly that he turned me right-about 
face. ‘You're going to leave your baggage 
here with me, my lad,’ I can hear him yet, 
‘and cut back to your room before anyone 
discovers you're out. I'll get your bag 
to you, and never you worry. You've 
just been over Fool Hill, my lad, and it’s 
a climb every likely boy and girl takes, 
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once in ‘a lifetime. Lucky it is for you 
you’ve had a safe climb, and no harm 
done.’ ” 

“Fool Hill?” breathed David. 
he mean, Fool Hill?” 

“It is a funny name, isn’t it?’ agreed 
Bruce, laughing. ‘Hits the nail on the 
head, though. He meant almost every boy 
and girl does something, along about that 
age, that he or she’s going to be terribly 
sorry about, later on. Think how I 
should have felt, to disappoint my father 
and mother that way. ‘But the worst is 
disappointing yourself,’ that’s what old 
Jim told me.” 

‘Did you get back to your room all 
right?” asked David with keen interest, 
only to add, “But I don’t see how you 
managed about your Latin if you did get 
back.” 

“That’s the best part of the story. Old 
Jim staked me to a few tutoring lessons.” 

“He did!” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what he did. Said he 
didn’t have a boy of his own. Said he’d 
rather spend money that way than any 
way he knew. Said he wanted the fun, 
all to himself, of seeing me square on my 
feet after my climb over Fool Hill.” 

“My father doesn’t approve of outside 
tutoring,” said David. “He thinks—” 

“So did mine. But old Jim was right. 
A few tutoring lessons made a lot of 
things plain. You see I wasn’t ashamed 
to ask the tutor questions I should have 
been ashamed to ask before the boys in 
class.” 

“That’s it. That’s why—” 
was still not permitted to finish 
sentences. 

“That’s why,” Bruce took the words out 
of his mouth, “that’s why I’ve been mean- 
ing for some time to ask you how your 
Latin is coming on. Because if it is any- 
thing like the bugbear to you that it was 
to me, I thought, perhaps, just in memory 
of old Jim, I could pass qn to you some 
of the things that tutor taught me. 
They’ve always stuck in my mind like 
burrs, probably because they pulled me so 
far over the safety line that I never again 
was in danger of being flunked out of 
school.” 

The bridge had long since been reached 
and the two hikers were well on their 
homeward way when Bruce reached this 
point of his story. 

Five minutes of silence, and Bruce, to 
break the spell, went easily on. 

“You think it over, my lad. There’s 
nothing I’d like better than to give you 


“What'd 


But David 
his 


a hand, in memory of old Jim. If you 
need it, that is.” 
“Need it!’ exploded David. “But you 


know everything better than I can tell 
you. Laundry! You never thought—” 

“Not a word!’ commanded Bruce. “I 
asked you to help me walk off a restless 
fit. You take your bag up to your room, 
and I’ll go to mine and get down a Latin 
book that we'll soon be poring over to- 
gether. Don’t you forget, David, we can’t 
let the mathematics department get licked 
by the Latin department.” 

“Why should you bother with me?” 
asked David, directly, and stopping in his 
tracks for the answer. 

‘Don’t you forget that our brains are 
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cut on the same pattern,” said Bruce. 

“You’re doing it,” said David manfully, 
“because you know I was making full tilt 
for old Jim’s Fool Hill.” 

“No! Were you bound there, too?” 
asked Bruce so innocently that next 
minute they both laughed like two firm 
pals, as indeed they were. 

“Fool Hill!’ exploded. Dayid. 

“Now you’ve had your climb, forget it,” 
said Bruce. “Remember what old Jim 
said. ‘Lucky it is for you you’ve had a 
safe climb and no harm done.’ ” 

Arrived at the door of the dormitory, 
David held out a bashful hand. “Thank 
you,” was all he could manage at first. 
Then, as Bruce’s strong hand gripped his: 
“The mathematics department won’t get 
licked, as far as I’m concerned. I’m 
ashamed, sir—” 

“Worget it,’ said Bruce. “You bet the 
mathematics department won’t get licked, 
while you and I are both in it. Don’t 
take it so hard, my lad! Don’t you forget 
I’ve been over every step of the same 
old Fool Hill.” 


[All rights reserved] 


The True Story of the 
Lollypop Tree 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There is a really, truly, lollypop tree 
that blooms with lollypops one day in the 
springtime every year. The tree is grow- 
ing on Long Island within the limits of 
New York City. It belongs to a man wha 
dearly loves children. 

This man was once a famous clown in 
Barnum and Bailey’s cireus. It used to 
be his delight to do funny tricks at the 
circus to make children laugh and shout. 

Long years ago on his birthday, which 
is April 15, this jolly friend of the children 
walked out in his yard and suddenly 
looked happier than usual. He had 
discovered that he owned a lollypop tree. 

When the children began to go to school 
that day, they found lollypops of all colors 
sprouting from holes in the trunk of a tree 
on their friend’s lawn. 

“Help yourself,’ he advised them, and 
how he laughed. 

The children had a merry time gather- 
ing lollypops. And the next year, on April 
15, the same thing happened again. - 

Finally, about ten years ago, the lolly- 
pop tree bloomed all over with lollypops. 
There were enough for all the children 
who passed on their way to school. And 
every year since it has bloomed just like 
that. 

But this year, the lollypop man gave a 
party on his big lawn for one hundred 
children the day his lollypop tree blos- 
somed. They were invited to come at two 
o'clock in the afternoon:to play games and 
to have a good time. They had a delicious 
luncheon, and when, late in the afternoon, 
it was time to go home, the pink and red 
and yellow and green lollypops were all 
picked and given to the children. 

That was a happy birthday for the lolly- 
pop man because the one hundred gay 
children danced and sang and made merry 
in games around his magie tree. One 


hundred joyful children thanked him for 
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Welcome, Birds! 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Welcome, bonny bluebird! 
Welcome, saucy wren! 

Happy robin, little finch, 
We greet you once again. 


Meadow lark and gay. bobwhite, 
How we've missed you all! 
We are glad to hear your song 

Thrill to every call. 


All the world is music now, 
Hearts respond with cheer; 
Welcome, bonny birds that bring 

The joy-time of the year! 


oI 


inviting them to his party, and wished him 
many, many happy returns of his birth- 
day. ‘Those children know that as long 
as their friend lives, the lollypop tree will 
bloom with lollypops every fifteenth of 
April, 

Now it may be that there are more 
lollypop trees all over our country that 
would be glad to blossom out in lollypops 
if only those who understand would give 
them a bit of encouragement. 

Maybe there is a lollypop tree in your 
own yard! 

[All rights reserved] 


Birds Endanger Explorer 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, noted Australian ex- 
plorer, tells of an unexpected menace to 
flying in the Antarctic. ‘On numerous oc- 
casions,” he says, “the plane was hampered 
by immense flocks of birds which flew into 
the path of the machine in such numbers 
that hundreds were killed by the propeller. 
Luckily, the plane was not damaged.” 

Sir Wilkins established the existence of 
more than 1,000 miles of coast line in the 
region situated to the west of: Weddell sea. 
He discovered also that Graham Land, 
which on all maps is part of the Antarctic 
continent, is, rather, a series of islands 
separated by a strait from the mainland. 


“Mr. Televox” 


Mr. Televox, the electrical man, is 
capable of performing many jobs. His 
latest work is the lighting of landing fields 
for night-flying aviators. Recently a pilot, 
flying at night over the airport at Newark, 
N.J., sounded a horn on his plane. The 
sound was the one tone that Mr. Televox 
knew, the signal he had been waiting for. 
When those particular vibrations reached 
him, he turned on the switch that flooded 
the field with light. It was an easy matter 
for the pilot, with this assistance, to make 
a safe landing. 


Polar Bear in “Talkies” 


In order to obtain “talking” motion 
pictures of a polar bear in a zoo in Oak- 
land, Calif., photographers placed their 
cameras close to the bear’s cage, opened 
the door, and took some interesting close- 
ups. The bear appeared to enjoy his brief 
career as an actor, jumping in and out of 
his pool, and even obliging the “talkies” 
with roars and grunts. 
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Install Rev. Paul L. Muder 
At Medfield, Mass.—Wears gown of first 


Unitarian minister of this 


old parish 
The First Congregational Parish and 
Chureh (Unitarian) of Medfield, Mass., 
installed Rev. Paul Leicester Muder as 
minister, March 19. Mr. Muder is a 


graduate of the University of Chicago and 
of Meadville Theological School. This is 
his second pastorate. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister of All 
Souls Church (Unitarian-Congregational) 
in Lowell, Mass., preached the sermon. 
The prayer of installation was given by 
Rey. Milton E. Muder of Westwood, Mass., 
Mr. Muder’s father. George L. L. Allen, 
deacon of the Church and moderator of 
the parish, conducted the service of in- 
stallation and welcomed the minister. Mr. 
Muder wore a gown which was worn by 
Rey. James A. Kendall at his installation 
as first minister under the Unitarian cove- 
nant nearly one hundred years ago. 

Dr. George F. Patterson of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in his charge 
to the minister, stated his hope that all 
the virtues and wisdom coming from the 
man’s experience and the experience of 
the ministers who had worn the gown 
since that time might somehow enter into 
Mr. Muder’s pastorate. Dr. Patterson’s 
chief admonition to Mr. Muder was that 
he respect the opinions of his parishioners 
and evaluate them as highly as his own. 
Rey. Charles W. Casson of Canton, Mass., 
charged the congregation to beware of 
expecting Mr. Muder to respect their 
opinions so highly that he dare not ex- 
press his own. No minister can be an in- 
strument for good unless he can speak 
with the conviction of his own opinions. 
A vice-president of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence, Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, 
Mass., welcomed Mr. Muder to the Con- 
ference. Rey. Jason Miller of the Second 
Congregational Church of Medfield wel- 
comed Mr. Muder to the community. The 
Scripture lesson was read by Rev. L. 
Morse Merritt of the Medfield Baptist 
Church. 

Great preaching, said Mr. Joy in his ser- 
mon, is revealing and prophetic. Preach- 
ing becomes great only when a people has 
a sense that out of them is being sum- 
moned all that is noble in their souls. 
Preaching is a prophetic business because 
it utters the will of God. If the sermons 
of to-day are pitiful things, it is because 
so many of the preachers who deliver 
them fail to speak with the authority of 
God. This was not so in olden days. The 
old preachers spoke with conviction. They 
said, “Thus saith the Lord!” And the 
people listened. Savonarola on the steps 
of the great church in Florence, after an 
impressive silence, spoke thundering words 
that brought shivers and sobs to his audi- 
ence. Great preaching comes with the 
assurance of the old prophets. Until the 
preaching of America is that kind of 
preaching, the pews of America will re- 
main half empty and the preachers will 
be discouraged men. But the preacher 
speaks the word of the church as well as 
the word of God. Its ideals are summed 
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up in his speech. The congregation should 
see to it that the preacher speaks with 
the authority that at times he feels. Also, 
the people should be willing to hear a 
truth that burns before it heals. 


Industrialism and Religion 
Southern Conference Topic 


Industry in the light of religion will be 
the chief topic of addresses at the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Southern Uni- 
tarian Conference, to be held at the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans, La., 
Tuesday to Thursday, April 16-18. : 

Rey. J. B. Brogden of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Dallas, Tex., will speak 
Tuesday afternoon on “Industrialism and 
Religious Values,” and discussion will be 
opened by Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart of 
Charleston, 8.C. Rev. Henry W. Foote of 
Belmont, Mass., will conduct the devyo- 
tional service in the evening, preaching on 
“Fresh Forms of Worship for a Progres- 
sive Church.” After the addresses of wel- 
come and the response Wednesday morn- 
ing, there will be a business session, which 
will include five-minute reports from the 
churches. At a luncheon meeting, Dr. 
C. C. Henson, director of the Isidore New- 
man Manual Training School of New 
Orleans, will speak on “Industrial Train- 
ing in the Schools.’ Rev. George H. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla., will address the 
ministers’ meeting in the afternoon, and 
Mrs. Badger the Alliance meeting. Rey. 
Edward Day of San Antonio, Tex., will 
conduct the evening service. 

Reports, resolutions, and election of 
officers will concern the Thursday morning 
business session. Then Rey. Robert C. 
Douthit, acting minister at Memphis, 
Tenn., will lead a symposium on “The City 
Chureh and Its Functions.” The speakers 
will be Rey. George Kent of Knoxville, 
Tenn., Mr. Day, and Rey. James GC. Cole- 
man of Jacksonville, Fla. Rev. Lon R. 
Call of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., will conduct the final eve- 
ning service and preach on “The Liberal 
Church in an Industrial Age.” 


Annual Welfare Meeting 


The Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, 
Mass., will be the gathering place of the 
third annual Animal Welfare Mass Meet- 
ing, to be held Sunday, April 14, at 3.15 
P.M. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister- 
at-large for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches, will preside. There 
will be music, a reading by Mrs. Lucille 
Vandiver, dramatic leader of the Parker 
Memorial, and the following addresses: 
“Bird Study and Protection,” Winthrop 
Packard of the Audubon Society; “The 
Function of the Animal Rescue League As 
I See It,” Julian Codman of the League; 
“The Question of Human Diet,” Dr. 
Florence W. Duckering; “An Unpopular 
Branch of Animal Welfare Work,’ John 
Sturgis Codman of the New England Anti- 


Vivisection Society; “Approaching the 
Goal,” Dr. Francis H. Rowley of the 


Massachusetts S. P. CG. A. 
the meeting is free. 


Admission to 
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Arlington Street Church 


Will celebrate 200th anniversary of or- 
ganization, April 14, 15— 
Historic distinction 


On April 14 and 15 the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston will celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of its organization. Special 
commemorative services are planned for 
Sunday, April 14. The morning service 
will be led by the minister, Dr. Eliot, Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish, the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The evening service will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Eliot and Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen of the Second Church, and ad- 
dresses of fellowship will be made by 
Hon. Frank G. Allen, Governor of the 
Commonwealth, Prof. Willard L. Sperry, 
Dean of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University, and Dr. Henry K. Sher- 
rill, Rector of Trinity Church and presi- 
dent of the Boston Federation of Churches. 
In connection with the exercises, there 
will be dedicatory exercises for the new 
chapel and the new parish hall. These 
have just been completed and make an 
important addition to the equipment of 
the stately old church building. 

The honorable history of the Arlington 
Street Church and its long and pre- 
eminent service to the religious, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic life of the com- 
munity make this anniversary an event 
worthy of widespread recognition. The 
church has been for two centuries a vital 
and creative influence in the life of the 
City of Boston, and, as the church of 
William Ellery Channing and his sue- 
cessors, Gannett, Ware, Herford, Froth- 
ingham, and Eliot, it may well be re- 
garded as the representative church of 
the Unitarian Fellowship. Its connections 
with the history of the Commonwealth, 
with Harvard University, and with the 
Unitarian movement are especially note- 
worthy. It was in the church of this con- 
gregation that the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion ratified the Constitution of the United 
States, and it was in the church building 
that preceded the present Arlington Street 
Chureh that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was organized. The church is 
the most generous contributor to denomi- 
national enterprises, and though the 
church building is now in a down-town 
location, the society maintains its num- 
bers, benevolences, and influence with un- 
diminished vigor. The church is distin- 
guished for stability, public spirit, and a 
strong religious vitality. It has trans- 
mitted the inspirations of religious free- 
dom and sincerity, of family love and 
business integrity, of manly reverence and 
practical godliness, from generation to 
generation. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—The young people of 
the Channing Club in the First Unitarian 
Chureh recently sent Dr. Gabriel Csiki 
$20 to assist him in the difficult task of 
providing for the needs of the young Uni- 
tarian students who are flocking to 
Budapest from Transylvania, 
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Dedicate Mission House in Budapest; 
Municipal Council Makes Gift of $12,500 


R. GABRIEL CSIKI, in describing 

the recent dedication of the Unitarian 
Mission House in Budapest, of which he 
is pastor, pronounced the occasion “an 
event of historic importance in the life 
of Unitarianism.” 

“Most sympathetic attention was paid 
to it,’ he writes, “not only by Unitarians, 
but also by the Hungarian people, as 
such, all over Hungary. In recognition 
of the work the Mission already has been 
doing, and is to do in the future for the 
many thousands of people in the country, 
the daily papers have written columns on 


ENTRANCE TO MISSION HOUSE 


this memorable event. All of the various 
ecclesiastical’and civie authorities of Hun- 
gary, including the highest ones—such as 
the Regent of the country and the Govern- 
ment—were represented at the dedicatory 
service. In truth, this great sympathy 
which is shown to the Mission House is 
not unrelated to the activities of American 
and British Unitarians in behalf of reli- 
gious minorities in Transylvania.” 

The Mission House was established in 
1923 by the American and British Unita- 
rian Associations, under the leadership of 
Dr. Osiki, to minister .to Unitarian 
refugees from Transylvania. Because of 
burdensome housing restrictions, only a 
limited use of this large building could 
be made, but the most needed parts of 
the property are now freed. Six of the 
apartments have been remodeled to make 
a chapel and parish hall for divine wor- 
ship and for social activities. Other 
apartments are used for students’ lodg- 
ings. The remainder of the building is 
rented and the proceeds are used for gen- 
eral expenses. In recognition of American 
and British interest, the municipal council 
of Budapest has given $12,500 toward the 
cost of the chapel. 

In spite of the fact that February 10 of 
this year was the coldest day in Budapest 
since 1860, numerous delegates came to 
the dedication from the remotest parts of 
the country, Dr. Csiki states. 


An hour 


before the service, the church was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and many hun- 
dreds were unable to enter. 

The dedication coincided with the 
Jubilee Mass of the Pope, which had 
country-wide observance in Hungary. The 
dignitaries of the Government and of the 
city of Budapest attended both. After the 
Mass in the ancient Church of Coronation, 
they drove directly to the new chapel of 
the Unitarian Mission House. Among 
those who were present and extended con- 
gratulations were the representatives of 
Regent Horthy and the Government, the 
Mayor of Budapest, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the heads of the various Protes- 
tant churches, and the representatives of 
the Transylvanian churches. All spoke 
in the highest terms of the bond of friend- 
ship that binds Hungarian Unitarians to 
England and the United States, and of 
the value of the work the Mission House 
is doing for the glory of God and the 
service of man. Letters of congratula- 
tion were read from America, England, 
Holland, India, and other parts of the 
world. 

“The Mission House stands, and is 
looked upon by everyone in the Hungarian 
capital as the symbol of the friendship 
that binds American, Hungarian and 
British Unitarians into one household of 
faith,” Dr. Csiki explains. “On the front 
of the building, carved in marble, there 
is an inscription to this effect: ‘Eternal 
Symbol of British-Hungarian-American 
Unitarian Brotherhood. To the Glory of 
God and the Service of Man.’ This is in 
both English and Hungarian. The chapel 
itself makes use of the motifs of ancient 
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Czech art, thus forming a real spiritual 
home for Unitarians in Budapest, most of 
whom are refugees or immigrants from 
Czecholand in Transylvania. British and 
American emblems are on either side of 
the Hungarian ones on the board of 
hymns, and the flags of these three nations 
decorate the chancel of the Chapel. 

“On the day of dedication, the front of 
the building was also decorated with 
American, Hungarian, and British national 
flags,” Dr. Csiki continues. “The service 
was a memorable one. It was opened by 
the hymn, ‘Nearer, My God to Thee.’ 
translated into Hungarian by Bishop 
Nicholas Jozan. This was followed by 
British and American national hymns, in- 
tonated by the chorus choir, made up of 
the Girls’ Guild of the Church.” Dr. 
Csiki offered prayer and told the story 
of the founding of the Mission House, and 
Bishop Jozan preached the sermon of dedi- 
cation. In commemoration of the event, 
an album will be published in English 
and Hungarian. 

Greetings were sent from America by 
the American Unitarian Association, as 


follows: 

“The Officers and Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, repre- 
senting the Fellowship of Unitarian 


Churches both in the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada, 
send most affectionate greetings and 
hearty congratulations upon the comple- 
tion of the new church within the walls 
of the Mission House. 

“We gratefully remember the labors 
which have brought to pass this achieve- 
ment, and as participators in this enter- 
prise we particularly desire to express our 
deep appreciation of the great assistance 
given by the city of Budapest. To the 
authorities of the city we owe this ful- 
fillment of our hopes, and we rejoice in 


THE NEW CHAPEL, LOOKING TOWARD THE CHOIR 
Budapest joined in the dedication of this place of worship, with its distinctive lines, 


eharacteristic of Czech architecture, with colored ornamentation of the pew screens. 


On 


the right are the seats of the church’s officers 


a 
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the civic recognition of the worth of our 
endeavor. 

“We pray God that this new church 
may help bring in His Kingdom upon 
earth; that through many long years to 
come, human hearts may here be com- 
forted, the hopes of man deepened, and the 
truths of righteousness and immortality 
and the love of God be proclaimed. We 
salute you all in the faith.” [Signed by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, January 18, 1929.] 


Dedicate Memorial Window 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
Church dedicated on Easter Sunday a rose 
window given by Mrs. Emma Frances 
Hatch in memory of her husband, Charles 
Warren Hatch. Twenty-three new mem- 
bers were received at the service, and the 
minister, Rev. Walter 8. Swisher, preached 
on “The New Resurrection.” 

The window was designed and executed 
by Earl Edward Sanborn. The outer circle 
consists of twelve panels, each panel en- 
closing in a small circle one of the signs 
of the Zodiac. This outer circle may be 
termed “The Wheel of Time.” The central 
trefoil bears two human figures, one prone 
upon the ground, the other rising above 
him with arm stretched upward. Above 
the erect figure is a star toward which he 
reaches. The significance of the window 
as a whole is man rising through time 
above his baser materialistic self to a 
nobler spiritual plane of being; in other 
words, it is “The progress of mankind on- 
ward and upward forever.” The figures 
are not intended to be conspicuous or 
pictorial, they are an integral part of the 
design. 

The window is done in the rich colors 
of thirteenth-century glass: crimson, the 
symbol of divine love; blue, denoting con- 
stancy and truth; yellow, the symbol of 
the goodness of God; green, the vernal 
color signifying victory and the hope of 
immortality; violet, symbolizing victory 
through suffering. The background of the 
small circles is Canterbury blue—blue with 
a slight greenish tone. Crimson is the 
prevailing color of the window. The gen- 
eral design of the window is somewhat like 
that of the English rose window and some- 
what like the rose window in the Cathedral 
of Soissons in France. These windows are 
called “rose windows” because their panels 
resemble the open petals of a flower. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


School reopened for the spring term, 
Wednesday, April 8, with two more pupils 
enrolled than at the close of the winter 
term. 


The honor roll for the second half of the 
winter term was announced at the opening 
of school as follows: Caroline P. Welch of 
Andover, N.H.; Frederick B. Tolles of 
Nashua, N.H.; Inslee Grainger of Farm- 
ville, Va.; Isabel Gray of Potter Place, 
N.H.; Marcia C. Randall of Henrietta, 
N.Y.; Barbara W. Snell of Worcester, 
Mass.; Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Iaurel B. Pickett of Brockton, Mass.; 
Frances M, Robie of East Andover, N.H.; 
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Ernest L. Sherman of Melrose, Mass. ; 
Marjorie B. Stearns of North Wilmot, 
N.H.; Theodore FE. Hall of Andover ; Kath- 
erine M. MacKenzie of Andover; Curtis 
B. Sawyer of North Wilmot, and Norman 
C. Drummond of Newton, Mass. 


Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell presented 
gold-filled basket balls to Ruby S. Wood- 
ward, 1931, of Andover, N.H., and James 
Donham, 1929, of Upton, Mass., as awards 
for improvement in basketball during the 
past season. 


Several alumni and a few of the teach- 
ers in the school attended the banquet 
given at the University Club, Boston, 
Mass., Thursday, April 4, in observance of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Proctor Acad- 
emy. (This will be reported in full in the 
April 18 issue of THE REGISTER.) 


The Headmaster had appointments at 
Flushing, L.I., Plainfield, N.J., and other 
places in the immediate vicinity of New 
York City for the week of Apri 7. 


Church School at Oakland 
Nearly Trebles Enrollment 


That the church school had practically 
trebled its membership during the past 
year was one of the reports given at the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland, Calif., the tenth meet- 
ing in the pastorate of Rey. Clarence Reed. 
All departments of the church were shown 
to be in healthy condition. The business 
administration had continued its custom 
of meeting all bills when presented and 
closing the year with a balance. 

An address was given by Dr. Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt, president of Mills College, 
who spoke forcefully on the need of a free 
church in the community. This was fol- 
lowed by talks of congratulation for the 
chureh and its minister by President Earl 
M. Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry; Rev. Minna Budlong, 
field secretary of the General Alliance; 
Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, Pacific Coast sec- 
retary and administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
and Dr. Charles W. Wendte, minister 
emeritus of this church. Mr. Reed 
responded and pronounced the benediction. 

These officers and trustees Were elected: 
President, Wilson S. Gould; vice-president, 
Robert Robertson ; treasurer, Noah Adams; 
secretary, Miss S. Louise Palmer; active 
trustees, Noah Adams, Dr, Herbert R. 
Foster, Wilson S. Gould, W. S. Reveal, 
Robert Robertson, Dr. Frederick H. Tebbe, 
Mrs. C. A. Crist, Miss G. R. Crocker, Miss 
8. Louise Palmer; honorary trustees, Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, Mrs. Allen D. Wilson. 


MeLrosr, Mass.—The Unitarian Church 
burned the mortgage note on the church 
parsonage, March 15. The final payment 
on it to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion had just been made. The church now 
owns the valuable property on Lake 
Avenue. It is proceeding in the raising 
of the fund for new church buildings, but 
will not begin construction until the funds 
are sufficient to warrant what the church 
wishes to build. 
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Mission at Hamilton, Ont. 


Rev. Norman S. Dowd of Ottawa gives 
five addresses—Two men 
join the church 


Rey. Norman S. Dowd, pastor of the 
Church of Our Father, Unitarian, Ottawa, 
Canada, conducted a special series of sery- 
ices and addresses for the First Unita- 
rian Society of Hamilton, Canada, March 
10-13. Two services were held Sunday 
at the Orange Hall, the usual meeting 
place of the Hamilton Unitarians, and 
the week-night meetings were held at the 
Royal Templar Building. Monday eve- 
ning a social followed the address, with 
refreshments served by the ladies of the 
congregation. The attendance at the 
meetings, though never large, was grati- 
fying when one considers that Hamilton 
has never proved fruitful soil for the 
liberal gospel. 

Many strangers were present, and con- 
tacts were made that may lead to church 
membership. Two men, formerly ad- 
herents, joined the church on the Sunday 
following the mission. The largest at- 
tendance was fifty-five persons, Sunday 
evening, and the smallest twenty-five, 
Tuesday night. 

The subjects of Mr. Dowd’s addresses 
were as follows: Sunday morning, “Uni- 
tarian Affirmations”; Sunday evening, “Is 
Sin a Superstition?’ Monday, “The Open 
Bible”; Tuesday, “The Religion of Jesus”; 
Wednesday, “A Modern Conception of 
God.” 

Rey. Francis W. Woodruff is minister 
of the society in Hamilton. 


Middle Atlantic Shoalers 
will Meet in Philadelphia 


The annual Shoals reunion of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic district will be held Saturday, 
April 20, at the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Fellowship of Youth 
of this church will act as hosts, assisted 
by the young people of Unity Club of the 
Unitarian Church in Germantown, Pa. 

After sight-seeing in the afternoon, the 
banquet in the evening will have James 
Gillespie for toastmaster, and the speakers 
will be Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister 
of the First Church; Frank B. Frederick, 
national president of the Y. P. R. U.; Miss 
Virginia Frederick, national field secre- 
tary, and Miss Blizabeth Hall, chairman 
of the young people’s Shoals meetings for 
this coming summer. Entertainment fea- 
tures will include the presentation of A. A. 
Milne’s “Wurzel Flummery” by the Fel- 
lowship of Youth. The evening will close 
with a Shoals candlelight service, led by 
Hans Walleen of the Old Fort*Club of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. : 

All young people who have been to the 
Shoals and all those who wish to go are in- 
vited to the reunion. Reservations are to 
be made with H. Weston Howe, 240 West 
Walnut Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


It is better to follow even the shadow 
of the best than to remain content with 
the worst.—Henry van Dyke, 
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~ Meadville Fund Completed 


A notable achievement in which Unitarians in all parts of the 
country contributed, some of the gifts being in honor 
of eminent leaders of the faith 


HE Meadville Building Fund has been 

completed. Unitarians all over the 
country have contributed since last Oc- 
tober, when active solicitation of gifts 
was begun, about $260,000 for the build- 
ing and its endowment. Approximately 
$200,000 will be required for the building ; 
the balance, together with the residue of 
the Butler estate, to be received this year, 
will make up the $200,000 needed for 
maintenance of the building, for adminis- 
tration of the library which it will house, 
and for other increased expenses made 
necessary by the School’s recent removal 
to Chicago, Ill. The ehurch which Mead- 
yille serves has responded generously and 
promptly to its need, enabling it to take 
its place among its sister institutions at 
the University of Chicago, and to make 
effective use of the advantages which its 
new environment gives. 

About half of the money raised was 
contributed in substantial gifts from loyal 
and liberal individuals in amounts from 
$10,000 to $50,000. A number of $5,000 
contributions were also received. Nearly 
half the fund came directly from the 
churches through the efforts of ministers 
and local committees, in amounts varying 
from a few dollars taken up at Sunday 
collections to almost $10,000. The success 
of the fund and the widespread source 
of the contributions show that the Unita- 
rian Church gives its whole-hearted sup- 
port to Meadville Theological School, and, 
in giving that support, realizes the prime 
importance to its future development of 
the training of ministers. 

Several gifts have been made in the 
form of memorials, most of them to min- 
isters distinguished in the Fellowship. 
The Library Wing of the building, given 
by Albert H. Wiggin of New York City, 
will be a memorial to his father, Rev. 
James Henry Wiggin, a graduate in the 
class of 1861. Mr. Wiggin, after serving 
a number of New England churches, 
settled in Boston, Mass., to engage in 
literary and dramatic work. He died 
there in 1900. Another room given by 
a son will be in memory of Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, the gift of James D. Dole of 
Honolulu. Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, still 
living at an advanced age in Berkeley, 
Calif., author of some of the best-known 
hymns in English literature, will be 
honored by a room given by his niece, 
Mrs. Edward Lanning of Dorchester, Mass. 

The First Unitarian church of Detroit, 
Mich., contributed money for a room in 
memory of Rey. Reed Stuart, minister from 
1826 to 1910. The Unitarian churches 
seryed by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
during his notable career (Brattleboro, 
Vt., St. Paul, Minn., andthe First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass.), have united to name 
a room in his memory. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, and the Unita- 
rian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, will name 
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rooms for their succession of ministers. 
The President’s room will be in memory 
of Dr. Horace A. J. Upham, a layman of 
the Milwaukee, Wis., church, given by his 
widow. The Reception Room of the build- 
ing is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia, Pa. A bust 
of Rey. James Vila Blake, with an ap- 
propriate setting, has been presented by 
the James Vila Blake Association of Chi- 
cago, and a bust of Rey. George W. 
Hosmer, president of Antioch College, 
1866-73, has been given by Rey. William 
W. Locke. A number of other memorials 
to ministers and laymen will be included 
in the building. 


Church in Cleveland 
Has Best Literature 


The First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, issues the best literature re- 
garding its own activities of all the Uni- 
tarian churches whose printed matter 
comes to the attention of THE REGISTER. 
The content is invariably interesting and 
appealing, and the format combines dis- 
tinctive printing and “lay-outs” with ad- 
vertising “attention value” without in the 
slightest violating the canons of eccle- 
Siastical good taste. Although the refer- 
ence here is specially to the occasional 
literature, The Cleveland Unitarian is 
among the two or three newsiest and best 
printed calendars in the fellowship. 

One of two recent pieces is a pamphlet 
describing the work of the church school, 
entitled ‘A School for Spiritual Dis- 
covery.” A drawing of children entering 
the church door adorns the cover, and 
several attractive photographs illustrate 
the activities of the school. 

The other is a leaflet concerning the 
usually prosaic subject of the every-mem- 
ber canvass. Under title of “For Us, the 
Living,” it summarizes the various activi- 
ties of the church and its affiliated or- 
ganizations and sets forth the financial 
needs of the parish. I, M. 


Easter Ingathering at Fitchburg 


Twenty-two new members united with 
the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Fitchburg, Mass., Easter, as the result of 
invitations extended by a committee of the 
Laymen’s League, of which ©. Willis Ben- 
nett was chairman, working in co-operation 
with the minister. Several who were un- 
able to be present at this service will be 
welcomed in the near future. 

Rey. Howard A. Pease, who is in his 
twelfth year as minister of this church, 
was one of the speakers at the union com- 
munion service in the Calvinistie Congre- 
gational Church and at the Good Friday 
service in the Rollstone Congregational 
Church, 
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Unitarians Protest 


Against dismissal of University of Mis- 
souri professors involved in 
sex questionnaire 


A protest against the dismissal of the 
two professors of the University of Mis- 
souri involved in the preparation and dis- 
tribution of a questionnaire on sex matters 
was sent to the curators of the University 
by a group in All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Kansas City, Mo., and by members of 
Rev. L. M. Birkhead’s social psychology 
classes. 

The questionnaire was sent out by 
students of Prof. Max Meyer, a nationally 
known psychologist, and Prof. Harmon 
O. DeGraff, associate professor of soci- 
ology. Students were asked their opinions 
on companionate marriage, easy divorces, 
alimony, birth control, social relations of 
engaged persons, and other allied topics. 
A second questionnaire which also came 
in for investigation and which was sent 
out by Miss Lucille Dorff, of Dallas, Tex., 
a special student in the university, pro- 
pounded questions relating only to divorce. 

The resulting controversy as to how 
far college students should go in dis- 
cussing marriage problems was compared 
to the evolution controversy in Tennessee 
by Malvinia Lindsey in her Washington 
Herald correspondence, who related that 
“sex fundamentalists and modernists’ 
throughout the State were busy with peti- 
tions and protests. While Judge North T. 
sentry, of the State Supreme Court, and 
other prominent citizens demanded dis- 
missal of professors responsible for the 
questionnaire, Mr. Birkhead, and other 
liberals insisted that the State “avoid 
disgracing itself with a Scopes inquiry.” 

“The situation is both tragic and amus- 
ing,” said Mr. Birkhead. “Liberal-minded 
taxpayers should see that these professors 
are not railroaded out of the University 
merely because they and their students 
are making a serious effort to get at the 
facts of life. It is ridiculous to assume 
that the young people in universities are 
so simple-minded and so innocent as to 
have no interest or curiosity in the vital 
matters of life. 

“Students who prepared the question- 
naire were serious-minded young men and 
women. They felt the situation at the 
University, so far as sex and morality 
were concerned, was not what it should 
be, and they set about their study of the 
problem only with the idea of finding out 
what was wrong and of trying to remedy 
it. There were no nasty ideas in their 
minds, as their critics charge.” 


Summer School, Berlin 


Unitarian ministers and _ theological 
students who are planning to be in Europe 
this summer may be interested to know of 
a summer school to be held July 15-27 by 
the theological faculty of the University 
of Berlin. Notice of this comes to Tue 
ReGiIster from Rey. Frederick Lynch of 
the American German Student Exchange, 
at 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City, who can be addressed by those per- 
sons interested in the courses and terms, 


; 
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Powerful Emotional Appeal 


Unitarians have it—let them use it, says 
Mr. Hanson to Ministerial 
Union 


“The Emotional Appeal Which Unita- 
rians Have’ was discussed by Rey. Miles 
Hanson of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., before the Greater Boston branch 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, March 
24, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Unitarians have been accused, he said, 
of being over-intellectual and not emo- 
tional enough. They have shunned or been 
afraid of emotionalism. There are dangers 
in emotionalism, but there is a safe place 
for emotions, he said. Coldness means 
smaller numbers and less self-sacrifice. 
Unitarians have all of the legitimate emo- 
tional power of the old theology. They 
have had to sacrifice many of the old 
hymns so powerful in their appeal to the 
emotions. Unfortunately, they have few 
of equal power to take their place. 

“But the three cardinal points of Uni- 
tarianism have in them a legitimate and 
powerful emotional appeal,” Mr. Hanson 
continued. “There is no limit to the emo- 
tional appeal of the brotherhood of man. 
There is no appeal like that of the heroic 
urge of human brotherhood. There is no 
abuse of power in trying to make men 
thrill with kindliness to their fellow men 
and to make them serve. 

“The figure of Jesus has been made 
more artistic and less appealing. But in 
reality the: human Jesus has all of the 
appeal that the figure of Jesus has ever 
had. The qualities of his character— 
simplicity, insight, love, integrity, the fac- 
ulty of seeing God everywhere, and of 
opening avenues to the eternal—these give 
the figure of Jesus all of the depth and 
fervor it has ever had. 

“We have all that Jesus had in his atti- 
tude toward his heavenly Father. Jesus’ 
use of the term ‘Father’ was not excep- 
tional. What was exceptional was his use 
of the first person possessive, ‘My Father.’ 
We may follow him in this. Many have 
difficulty in believing there is a Power 
Behind that cares. I wonder what they 
preach about. I could not preach unless 
I believed in the guidance of a Power 
that cares.” 

This belief, Mr. Hanson explained, was 
given to him from deep personal experi- 
ence. He has found that it is the element 
in his preaching which people value most. 
The emotional appeal of the Fatherhood 
of God is that feeling. Unless the heart 
feels it, nothing else will do. A loving, 
trusting, faithful heart is what people still 
surely have. 

“In these three cardinal points we have 
a legitimate and powerful emotional ap- 
peal,” said Mr. Hanson. “It is for us to 
use them.” 


Alliance Sunday at Stockton 


A service in which every part was writ- 
ten as well as read by women was con- 
ducted on Alliance Sunday in the First 
Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif., 
March 17. Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field 
secretary of the General Alliance, preached 
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the sermon on “Ready-made Religion,” and 
members of the Alliance branch took the 
other portions of the service. The program 
was arranged by Mrs. Ellis Harbert, a 
General Alliance director for California, 
and Miss Lucy Osborne led the service. 


Activity, Vitality of Youth 
in University Church, Seattle 


Unusual activity has marked the work 
of the University Unitarian Church in 
Seattle, Wash., during the winter. Three 
book reviews given by the Women’s Alli- 
ance were well attended and netted a 
profit of $62. The Sunday-school teachers 
have been meeting for co-ordinating and 
unifying their work. Young People’s Sun- 
day was especially successful, with choir, 
ushers, service, and sermon all the respon- 
sibility of youth. The sermon was given by 
a junior at the University of Washington. 

Over Washington’s Birthday, six high 
school boys and girls held a week-end con- 
ference with the minister, Rev. Dorothy 
Dyar, on the subject of “What is the Pur- 
pose of Life?” The conclusion was that 
that purpose is the fuller life. A girls’ 
volunteer choir sings regularly Sunday 
mornings, with an occasional solo by one 
of the University of Washington students. 
Five new members were added to the 
church during January. 


Personals 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Trenton, N.J., is 
one of the contributors to the newly pub- 
lished book, ‘The Postal Service of the Con- 
federate States of Anrerica,’ by August 
Dietz. As an ardent philatelist, Mr. Coleord 
has been especially interested in Confeder- 
ate stamps, and some of his “finds” are 
illustrated in the Dietz book. 


The city of Washington, D.C., has had 
its first Community Chest campaign. 
Frederick A. Delano, its first president, 
Mrs. Whitman Cross, a vice-president, and 
Elwood Street, the director, are all lay 
people of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington. Mr. Street was formerly di- 
rector of the Community Fund of St. 
Louis, Mo., where he has been succeeded 
by Robert W. Kelso, also:a Unitarian, 
formerly secretary of the Boston, Mass., 
Council of Social Agencies. 


A son, Joel Metealf Stoneham, was born 
March 38 to Rey. and Mrs. Elbridge F. 
Stoneham of the First Unitarian Chureh 
in Stoneham, Mass. 


George F. Baker, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of New York 
City and a member of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in that city, who celebrated his 
eighty-ninth birthday March 27, is said 
to be the oldest active banker in the 
country. He has given large contributions 
to various philanthropic and educational 
interests. 


Miss Hetty Fulton Wait, who died March 
27 at the age of ninety-four years, and who 
had taught in schools of Medford, Mass., 
for fifty-six years, was a member of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Medford. 
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Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs, minister of the 
church, conducted the funeral service, 
March 30. 


The permanent scholarship of $50 given 
annually by All Souls Unitarian Church 
in New York City has been assigned again 
to Reginald G. LeR. Stovell, Negro student 
who graduates this year from the Academy 
of the Hampton Institute. He plans to 
take collegiate work at Hampton next 
year and later to pursue a_ pre-medical 
course in another college. 


Emerson Venable and Arne Yensen, 
young people of the First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., were chosen to repre- 
sent their respective high schools in the 
sixth National Oratorical Contest on ‘The 
Constitution of the United States,’ which 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette conducts for 
the territory of eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia, and western Pennsylvania. 


Laymen Create Service Material 


How lay people of the First Unitarian 
Church in Rochester, N.Y., participated in 
creating material for the service of wor- 
ship, is indicated by Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank, formerly minister at Rochester, in 
a recent issue of the calendar of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Omaha, Neb., his present 
pastorate. He pleads for like creative 
participation in Omaha. All the responses 
for the service of that Sunday in the 
Omaha church were written by Leroy 
Snyder, newspaper man of Rochester. The 
article continues: 

“The music of the response to the first 
reading was composed by Warren Watters, 
and that of the response to the prayer 
by Theodore Fitch, minister of musie in 
the Rochester church. The musie of the 
Nune Dimittis was composed by Mr. Wat- 
ters, also. The doxology of this morn- 
ing’s service was written by Mr. Plank 
as a suggestion of what he would like 
others to do better—the writing of hymns 
and responses expressing the new thought 
and the new aspiration. 

“The new church will be the church of 
the unified man, all elements of his being, 
emotional, esthetic, as well as intellec- 
tual, fused and co-ordinated. At present 
many are divided. If their emotional 
natures are satisfied in a religious service, 
their minds are apt to be offended or 
stultified ; and if the new truth be upheld, 
it is apt to be in the style of a lecture, the 
whole man not being present. We thus 
have here opportunity to work together 
not alone as a church, but as a religious 
art’s guild in developing the new worship 
that shall more adequately and _ inspir- 
ingly be the expression of the richly func- 
tioning and creatively unified man.” 


Ohio Valley Summer Meeting 


The summer meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. will be held 
at Clifty Falls, Ind., June 20 to 23, it was 
voted at a two-day convention of Federa- 
tion delegates at All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., March 23 and 
24. Fred Scott of Indianapolis was elected 
chairman of the summer conference, 
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Rev. Frank E. Smith Installed 
at First Church, Pittsburgh 


EY. Frank Edwin Smith was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the regular 
Sunday morning service, March 24. Mr. 
Smith came out of the Lutheran ministry 
to become associate minister of this church 
in June, 1927, and for a time had special 
pastoral charge of the Northside Unitarian 
Chureh in Pittsburgh. He now succeeds 
the late Dr. L. Walter Mason. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, acting president of 
the Meadville Theological School, preached 
the sermon. Dr. A. J. Bonsall, retired 
Baptist minister, read the Scripture lesson 
and offered prayer. Dr. T. D. Yensen, 
president of the Board of Trustees, led 
in the act of installation, giving a brief 
address in which he traced the history of 
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the relationship between Mr. Smith and 
this church, in particular his uninterrupted 
rise in the Jove and confidence of the con- 
gregation. Mr. Smith’s response to the 
charge was followed by words of greeting 
and congratulation from Dr. Snow and 
Dr. Bonsall. 

In his sermon, Dr. Snow paid tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Mason, who for the 
twenty-eight years until his death, New 
Year’s Day, ministered to this church. He 
discussed the changed status of the 
churches to-day. Only a few years ago 
the chureh stood in its own right, not re- 
quiring distinguished leadership, surviving 
the ministry of even those leaders who did 
not command the respect of their congre- 
gation. To-day the church must justify 
itself before the world. To do this, it must 
have great leadership—social leadership, 
business leadership, and, most important, 
leadership in worship. It takes a vigorous 
individual to meet the demands of the 
business and social life of the church and 
at the same time exercise true spiritual 
direction. Dr. Mason’s leadership was of 
a character to raise this church to a posi- 
tion of national distinction in the Unita- 
rian fellowship, and now this church turns 
to Mr. Smith for a continuation of that 
leadership. ; 

A warm friendship had developed be- 
tween Dr. Mason and Mr. Smith for sey- 
eral years preceding Mr. Smith’s entrance 
into the Unitarian ministry. The early 


homes of these two men were only about 
fifty miles apart, Dr. Mason’s in Franklin, 
Pa., and Mr. Smith’s in Leechburg, Pa. 
It seems likely that Dr. Mason’s father, 
who came down the Allegheny River on 
rafts to trade, had business relations with 
Mr. Smith’s grandfather, Hiram Hill. Mr. 
Smith was graduated from the liberal arts 
course of Gettysburg College in 1918 and 
from the theological seminary in 1916. 
From the autumn of that year to 1927 he 
served as the first pastor of the Lutheran 
Memorial Church in Pittsburgh. Because 
of his changing theological views, he was 
tried for heresy. He resigned this pastor- 
ate to become associated with Dr. Mason. 
During that ministry he spent several 
sessions at the summer schools of theology 
at Harvard University and at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
He has also taken courses in the field of 
psychology in the Graduate and Medical 
Schools of the University of Pittsburgh 
and in the Graduate School of Columbia 
University. He has completed his credits 
for his doctor’s degree, which he will 
obtain on the completion of his thesis. 


How Brockton Unitarians 
Appreciated Mr. Wilson 


BHaster marked the close of Rev. Arthur 
Edward Wilson’s pastorate of Unity 
Chureh in Brockton, Mass., covering four 
years and seven months. Harold T. Eaton, 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter, 
at the close of the service presented Mr. 
Wilson a purse of gold from the men of 
the church. The various societies had 
previously given expression to their regard 
for pastor and wife by remembrances. 

Mr. Wilson’s work has been very suc- 
cessful, and it was with real regret that 
the parish accepted his resignation on ac- 
count of his health. The past year has 
reached the highest point in church mem- 
bership, just over three hundred; the en- 
dowment has increased over $11,000, and 
the church attendance shows an average 
for the entire pastorate of one hundred 
and twenty-five. Mr. Wilson also resigned 
as president of both the Brockton Audubon 
Society and the Brockton and Vicinity 
Ministers’ Union. Mrs. Wilson’s work 
with the younger girls of the society in 
Blue Bird, Junior Blue Bird, and Junior 
Alliance organizations, and in plays and 
pageantry, has been not only enjoyable 
and helpful to the children, but appreciated 
by the parents. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have 
begun their new work at the Unitarian 
Church in Grafton, Mass. 


Publish Young People’s Sermons 


“The Voice of Unitarian Youth” is the 
name of a pamphlet containing three ser- 
mons preached on Young People’s Sunday, 
1928, and also two prayers given by young 
people at Star Island. The sermons were 
selected by a committee from among many 
which were sent in to headquarters of the 
Y. P. R. U., and were edited and printe1 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
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Religions, civic and cultural center— 
Annual meeting reports 


The varied and successful activities of 
the First Unitarian Church in Topeka, 
Kans., and the assured place in the cul- 
tural life of that city of the minister, 
Rey. Clifton M. Gray, were shown by the 
reports at the recent annual meeting of 
the church. 

The church school has been fortunate 
in having as its superintendent Hugh 
Robert Orr, formerly minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls in Evanston, III. 

The Sunday evening Haster concert in 
the church and the Sunday evening Christ- 
mas concert, which are annual affairs, are 
outstanding musical occasions in the com- 
munity, and last year, as in former years, 
was given to a crowded church, with 
many people turned away. A series of 
drama readings in the church, given by 
the minister and professors from Wash- 
burn College, was well attended. 

A ten o’clock Sunday morning lecture 
class for adults is largely attended, and 
has been conducted for several years. Pro- 
fessors from Washburn College have given 
interpretations of modern novels, and lec- 
tures on philosophical and religious books 
of the day. 

Sunday evening forum meetings have 
been a regular feature for the past eight 
years. The minister is the executive head, 
and engages the speakers. Members of 
the Laymen’s League act as chairmen of 
the meetings. Topics of community in- 
terest are discussed. Many out-of-town 
speakers have addressed the forum meet- 
ings, which are well attended. 

The minister is president this year of 
the Saturday Night Club, the oldest men’s 
literary club in Topeka, including many 
of the most prominent men of the com- 
munity in its membership. He has 
preached in three other Topeka churches, 
the First Congregational, the Central Con- 


gregational, and the Jewish Synagogue, 
and in the Salina, Kans., Unitarian 
church. He has addressed the Satur- 


day Night Club; several different groups 
at Washburn College, including the 
Y. M. C. A.; the Research Club; the Sun- 
day Evening Reading Club; the women’s 
all-day meeting of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church; and has appeared. three 
times this year before the Woman’s Club, 
the largest woman’s organization in the 
city. His book reviews before different 
groups in the city have attracted special 
comment. 

Officers and trustees for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Judge Frank 
Doster, president; J. H. Sawtell, vice- 
president; Mrs. E. C. Gilligan, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Georgia W. Ober, corre- 
sponding secretary; Chester Woodward, 
treasurer; Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Miss 
Bessie Smith, C. A. Glass, Hugh Robert 
Orr, trustees. 


RocxKrorp, I]l.—Since the midwinter con- 
ference of young people last December, six 
members of the local Y. P. R. U. have been 
elected to the Board of Trustees and stand- 
ing committees of the Church of the 
Christian Union, Unitarian, 
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And installed at Tyngsboro, Mass.— 
Professor Fenn preaches 


Miss Marguerite V. Pohek, member of 
both the Unitarian and the Universalist 
ministerial fellowships, was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as minister of 
the First Parish, Unitarian, in Tyngsboro, 
Mass., March 17. Prof. William W. Fenn 
of the Theological School in Harvard 
University preached the sermon. Roscoe 
Cc. Turner, chairman of the Parish Com- 
mittee, led in the responsive act of or- 
dination and installation. 

Visiting clergymen took other parts in 
the service as follows: Invocation and 
Seripture reading, Dr. Lorenzo D. Case, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
in Lowell, Mass.; recommendation by the 
Fellowship Committee, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and member of the Committee; prayer of 
ordination and installation, Rev. Charles 
R. Joy, minister of All Souls Chureh in 
Lowell; charge to the minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Locke, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lawrence, Mass. ; 
charge to the congregation, Rev. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass.; wel- 
come to the Conference, Rey. Otto Lyding 
of the First Unitarian Church in Nashua, 
N.H.; welcome to the community, Rev. 
Lauren D. Thomas, pastor of the Hvan- 
gelical Chureh in Tyngsboro. 

Professor -Fenn had for his subject the 
old question: “Have You Experienced Re- 
ligion?” Taking as a text the words of 
Job: “I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but now mine eye seeth 
thee’—the stage when Job's traditional 
religion gave way to one evolving out of 
his own growing experience—Dean Fenn 
developed in a compelling way the signifi- 
cance of such a religious attitude for 
everyone. The nature of this experience 
has ranged, with different persons and 
varying types of thought, all the way from 
that of John Wesley, who knew just the 
day, hour, and minute of its coming, to 
the other more fundamentally philo- 
sophical conception of the increasing 
realization of the structure of life as an 
organic whole, and of the essential signifi- 
eance of the relation of each part to that 
whole. This is an understanding not re- 
stricted to the abstract thinker alone, but 
just as real in the experience of the little 
working girl, to whom it came in these 
words, “Isn’t it wonderful that such a 
worm of the dust should be in the plan 
at all?’ Whatever, then, the approach to 
religion, whatever the type of religious 
belief, the important question for every- 
one to answer ultimately is this one which 
recurs to-day as every day: Have you ex- 
perienced religion? 

Miss Pohek and Rey. Dorothy Dyar of 
Seattle, Wash., are two recent promising 
accessions among the younger women to 
the Unitarian ministry. Miss Pohek re- 
ceived her B.A. and M.A. from Boston 
University, carried on additional study st 
Columbia University and Tufts College, 
and she is a Sage scholar at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., where she is a 
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candidate for her Ph.D. degree in ethics 
and sestheties. While studying at Cornell 
she became a member of the First Unit&- 
rian Church in Ithaca. In 1924 she served 
as minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches in Robinhood and Arrowsic, 
Maine. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Theodore Clapp 


in New Orleans 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Ina recent review of the book, “Fabulous 
New Orleans,” in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
attention was called to a statement that 
Dr. Theodore Clapp was a Presbyterian 
minister in this city for a period of thirty- 
five years, with a question as to whether 
Dr. Clapp was a Unitarian and not a 
Presbyterian. 

Dr. Clapp came here to succeed Dr. 
Sylvester Larned as pastor of the First 
(then the only) Presbyterian Church in 
New Orleans, beginning his ministry in 
1824. After ten years of service he pub- 
licly stated to the congregation that he 
no longer could teach the doctrines he had 
sworn to teach in his ordination oath, for 
the reason that he no longer believed them. 
At an informal gathering in the church 
immediately thereafter, he was asked to 
give a series of addresses in which he 
would state his actual beliefs and his 
reasons for them. The consequence was 
that a majority of the congregation went 
with him, and the result was the organiza- 
tion of the “Church of the Messiah,” nomi- 
nally Unitarian, although in actual teach- 
ing Dr. Clapp to-day would be classed as 
a Universalist rather than a Unitarian. 
He served the Church of the Messiah for 
twenty-five years. 

A peculiarity of the times in which he 
lived here seems to have been that any 
person who was not a Catholic or a 
Calvinist was classed as Unitarian. At 
one time there were several places in the 
city that were called Unitarian churches. 
The only one, however, that appears in the 
records of the Unitarian organization is 
the Church of the Messiah, now called the 
First Unitarian Church. 

It is difficult to understand how Lyle 
Saxon could make so egregious an error 
in a serious work like “Fabulous New 
Orleans” purports to be. He was, at one 
time, a rather regular attendant at the 
Church of the Messiah; and, even were 
that not the case, a half hour’s inquiry 
would have prevented the mistake. The 
incident brings the value of his book, as 
far as historical accuracy is concerned, 
into question. 


E. H. Apprneron. 
New OrRbLpAns, LA. 


LouISsvVILiE, Ky.—At the Clifton Unita- 
rian Church, the Y¥. P. R. U. has been 
reorganized. While awaiting the calling 
of a new minister to the church, the young 
people have been of great service in help- 
ing members of the League chapter and 


Alliance branch to keep the church 
functioning, 
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“No Fear of Too Many 
Book Review Sermons” 


Book review sermons have an important 
place in the pulpit, and there is no danger 
of too many of them being preached, for 
they mean hard work, writes Rev. George 
Lawrence Parker of Toledo, Ohio, in The 
New York Times. My. Parker was re- 
plying to Dr. C. L. Goodell of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, who was quoted 
by The Times as saying: “If there is not 
anything more important to preach to 
your people about than a new book, then 
you should not preach at all. The only 
real sermon is the one that declares ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’ ” 

Mr. Parker said, in part: 

“Tf Dr. Goodell means that preachers 
should not rush into the pulpit to talk 
of every new novel, or even of every 
new scientific or religious book, most of 
us will agree. If this is what he means, 
he should have said this and not what he 
did say. ° 

“There is no higher duty incumbent on 
the ministry to-day than that of using 
the time their people give to them for 
the purpose of studying and digesting 
some of the best new books, and then giy- 
ing the results to their busy people, who 
often have no time to read for themselves. 
Church people are hungry to share the 
thought-life of their times, and if they 
were allowed and invited to do so by the 
ministers, the churches would not to-day 
be so much berated for being out of 
touch with our modern life. One of the 
greatest opportunities of the present-day 
church and pulpit is to be a spiritual uni- 
versity extension course for men and 
women who have not been to college, and 
for college men and women, too, who are 
laden with duties that rob them of the 
time to read. Of course no sane preacher 
will allow book-sermons to be the only 
fare he gives his hearers. But to follow 
John Milton’s definition, ‘A good book is 
the life-blood of a master spirit,’ and to 
refresh the people with draughts from 
these sources is surely a ministry to souls 
much needed. 

“Dr. Goodell’s statement is unfortunate 
in that it is one more of those utterances 
that widen the gap between the thought 
processes of the mind and the health of 
the soul. It is one more rebuff to people 
who want to bring both mind and soul 
into the Lord’s temple. It is one more in- 
yitation to many reading people to stay 
outside the chureh. It is one more en- 
couragement to ignorance in the pulpit. 
The vaporous ‘Thus saith the Lord’ of 
many a preacher might well find added 
power if he said, ‘Thus saith the Lord 
through the lips of our contemporary, So 
and So.’ 

“Dr. Goodell need have no fear that 
too many book-review sermons will be 
preached, for they mean hard work. Only 
the most industrious men will give the 
work needed. Many of the others will 
continue to ery ‘Thus saith the Lord.’” 


Mystery is a call upon the lurking ener- 
gies of the soul. Mystery is not meant 
to paralyze us but to invite us. 

—J. A. Hutton, 
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Friends Celebrate 
and Plan 


ORE than one hundred and sixty 
friends of Proctor Academy as- 
sembled at a dinner in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the academy as a Unita- 
rian school, which was held at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston, Thursday evening, 
April 4. Gratification over the develop- 
ment at Proctor during the two years’ ad- 
ministration of Carl B. Wetherell as head- 
master was expressed explicitly by the 
speakers and implicitly in the spirit of 
the guests, and the growth in the school 
and the improyement in its faculty, cur- 
riculum and, equipment were pointed out. 
An enthusiastic response greeted the an- 
nouncement that a “birthday present” of 
$112,000 for Proctor was to be asked for. 
Especially impressive were the words of 
commendation of Dr. Paul H. Hanus, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard, who made a survey 
of the academy a few years ago. 

“The educational program at Andover 
deserves the heartiest support of all who 
are interested in the right kind of second- 
ary school,” stated Dr. Hanus, who was 
called upon by the chairman to make a 
few impromptu remarks. ‘Proctor Acad- 
emy has the right kind of enthusiasm in 
Carl Wetherell,” he continued. Dr. Hanus 
is a pre-eminent figure and an expert in 
the field of education, and his opinion is 
of inestimable value. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, presi- 
dent of the Proctor Academy board, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and in his brief intro- 
ductory taik indicated his own faith in 
the academy and in its importance as a 
denominational activity. 

Headmaster Wetherell described the lo- 
eation of the school and commented upon 
its faculty, curriculum, and student body. 
A piece of information interesting denomi- 
nationally was that nine ministers have 
children in the school at the present time. 
Mr. Wetherell stated that character, 
health, and scholarship are especially 
stressed. Scholarship is being lifted, and 
an effort is being made to fulfill the ideals 
of Unitarianism in the finest way. 

Dr. Lewis Perry, head of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, was a guest and speaker 
at the dinner. “We at Exeter are much 
interested in Proctor Academy,” he de- 
clared, “and we greatly desire to help.” 
Dr. Perry explained that he does not ac- 
cept the old derivation of the word “edu- 
cation” from educo, to draw out, but be- 
lieves the newer one better—that at comes 
from educare, to nourish. Children are 
hungry to know about life, he said, and 
when a teacher is sympathetic enough to 
nourish these hungers, he is giving out 
the essentials of education. 

The Unitarian aspect of the school and 
why it should be supported by the fellow- 
ship was discussed by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia. He outlined the 
objections—that it is a small school in a 
day of large things, that others are better 
equipped, and that it is merely a com- 
munity high school. All these objections 
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he proceeded to meet. The advantage of 
the small school, with the intimacies it 
makes possible, are recognized, he pointed 
out, in such new educational movements 
as the Harvard House Plan. The simple 
equipment at the school Dr. Griffin regards 
rather as an advantage. Such improve- 
ments as are necessary will be possible 
as soon as the need for them is realized 
by the Unitarian constituency. While a 
school like Proctor serves the community, 
it has more than a community aspect, Dr. 
Griffin stated, in that it provides a high- 
grade school for people of moderate means. 

“As far as asking whether the Unita- 
rian fellowship ought to support Proctor 
Academy goes,” said Dr. Griffin, “it is like 
asking if a man ought to support a mem- 
ber of his own family. Proctor Academy 
is a Unitarian child. Moreover, the school 
gives the denomination a way in which 
to set forth its ideal for a nonsectarian 
secondary school education.” 

Among the guests were a large contin- 
gent of Proctor Academy alumni, and a 
number of faculty members, officers, and 
trustees. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was seated at the head table, and a large 
number of ministers and prominent mem- 
bers of the Unitarian laity were in at- 
tendance. <A telegram of congratulation 
from D. H. Fletcher, headmaster of the 
University School of Detroit, was read. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher are graduates. 


of Proctor, the former in the class of 1895. 
J. B.D. 


Of the Zion Research Library 


The Zion Research Library, 60 Leicester 
Street, Brookline, Mass., is now paying 
postage both ways on books borrowed by 
mail. This nonsectarian Biblical library, 
endowed for the benefit of the public, 
allows six books to be drawn out at one 
time and retained a month or longer. The 
books will be sent without charge to any 
part of the country. A catalogue may be 
borrowed by applying to the librarian. 


Bloomington, IIl., Forum 
Closing Its Tenth Season 


The tenth season of the Bloomington, 
Ili, Open Forum will close April 14 with 
Dr. Delisle Burns speaking on “The 
Function of the Arts.” Meetings of this 
successful forum are held in the Unita- 
rian Church of Bloomington, and the 
program is arranged by Rey. W. Rupert 
Holloway, minister of the church. Among 
other speakers this year have been Bray- 
ton Eddy, Princess Alexandra Kropotkin, 
Norman Angell, Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. 
Sinclair Lewis), and Scott Nearing. 
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The Proper Kind of Hatred 
Can Prevent “the Next War” 


Hatred may prevent “the next war’— 
the right kind of hatred. Alice Stone 
Blackwell, a noted Unitarian of Dor- 
chester, Mass., writes this letter to The 
Boston Herald: 

Lloyd George said in a recent speech 
that the world was headed straight toward 
war, not because anybody wanted it, but 
because nobody had the courage to stop 
the runaway horses. Scott Nearing, in 
his lecture at Ford Hall on ‘America’s 
Next Step,’ said much the same thing. 
That lecture was one of the most terri- 
fying things I ever heard; but it did not 
deserve John S. Patrick's criticism that 
it tended to promote ill will toward Great 
Britain. Professor Nearing’s argument 
was that, all down the course of history, 
when several powerful trading communi- 
ties found themselves in rivalry for 
markets and raw materials, it had always 
resulted in war, the strongest of them 
smashing its rivals one by one till it con- 
trolled the whole field. He piled up his- 
torical precedent till we could almost see 
war moving toward us with the inevitable 
advance of a glacier, only much faster. 
The rational effect of such a lecture would 
be to stimulate hatred not of Great 
Britain, but of the greedy commercialism 
which seems to be drawing two nations 
toward a war not desired by the people of 
either side,—a struggle compared to which 
the last war, as Professor Nearing said, 
was “only a Sunday-school picnic.” 

It is not easy to reconcile oneself to the 
idea that anything so atrocious is really 
inevitable... The fact that trade rivalries 
hitherto have always been settled by war 
does not prove that they always must 
be. Helen Keller says in her little book, 
“My Religion”: “We are already on the 
road to success when we all realize that 
because we have always done something 
and because everybody does it, and be- 
cause our grandfathers did it, are not 
good reasons why we should do it.” Here 
is King George recovering from a disease 
hitherto thought incurable. Some new 
remedies were applied, not used in former 
cases, and he seems to be actually getting 
well, to the amazement of the medical 
profession. War is not inevitable unless 
we cling to the outworn methods of the 
past. 

As an Englishman’s daughter, and a 
well-wisher to England, I did not feel at 
all outraged by Nearing’s lecture; but I 
did feel stimulated to work with more 
energy against such a catastrophe as an- 
other world war. 


Rev. F. M. Eliot to Europe 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of Unity Church 
in St. Paul, Minn., is on a leave of absence 
from his church. Until April 20 he will 
visit his father, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, 
in Cambridge, Mass. He will sail April 20 
for a summer’s travel in Europe, and will 
return to St. Paul September 1. During 
April his pulpit will be occupied by Dr. 
William L. Suilivan. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The fewer the voices 
on the side of 
TRUTH 
the more distinct and 
strong must be 


your own 
CHANNING 


A Layman’s Prayer 


Eternal Spirit, as we come into church 
this morning, let us not leave outside our 
everyday world, but rather give earnest 
thought to it. Let us take the ideals 
which we cherish here back again into 
the spirit of each day’s living. Grant 
that the breach which separates our best 
spiritual thought from our daily work may 
continually narrow; for whatever our 
daily job, the great truths we here take 
for granted must not be held apart from 
it. If in the worry of accomplishment 
we bring these truths before us, the worry 
vanishes, the drudgery becomes inspira- 
tion, and our work is well done. So let 
us make our work a living testimony to 
our religion. Amen. 

JoHn M. Goopnow. 


Professor Wieman, Mr. Pomeroy 
Will Speak at League Meeting 


“A Workable Idea of God” will be the 
timely theological topic for the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Monday, May 20, of Anniversary Week in 
3oston, Mass. The meeting is scheduled 
for 8 p.m. at Unity House. The speakers 
will be Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, min- 
ister of the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Milton, Mass. 

Professor Wieman teaches the philosophy 
of religion in the Divinity School. He is 
the author of “Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method” and the “The Wrestle 
of Religion with Truth.” Mr. Pomeroy 
has become widely known as a speaker of 
insight and power. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
3oston, Mass., will meet Monday evening, 
April 15, at the Belmont Unitarian Church 
in Belmont, Mass. Dr. James P. Berkeley, 
professor of religious education in the New- 
ton Theological Institution, will speak on 
“The Task of the Pupil.” Supper will be 
served at 6 o’clock, followed by the usual 
departmental conferences at 7 o’clock and 
the address at. 8 o’clock. 


Stockton, Caiir.—aA series of sermons 
preached recently in the First Unitarian 
Church by Rey. Milen C. Dempster on 
“Nation Masters of Our Day” proved to 
be very popular. He considered Mussolini, 
Lenin, T. E. Lawrence, and Gandhi. 
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D I RYE OreT' ORs 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 


Contributing Laymen...... $10 


Subscribing Laymen....... $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
SIXTEEN BmACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Regsz, D.D., PRresipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR » ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory 
An Old School with New Ideas 


pon pam 2 uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


COUNTRY WEEK 


SENDS NEEDY CHILDREN 
ON VACATIONS 


Your Financial Support Is Solicited 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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Gilbert Memorial Window 
Dedicated at Springfield 


The Haster Sunday service at the Church 
of the Unity, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Springfield, Mass., was the occasion for the 
dedication of the Gilbert Memorial window. 
It was formerly in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, whose congregation merged with 
the Unitarians to form the new Church of 
the Unity. The window was installed in 
memory of George Stebbins Gilbert and 
Hila Parkhurst Gilbert by their sons, 
William E. Gilbert, Charles C. Gilbert, and 
Harry S. Gilbert. 

It was designed and executed by the 
ecclesiastical. department of the Tiffany 
Studios of New York City. It is a large 
rose window of Tiffany favrile glass, 
depicting the subject of the Resurrection. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


Monday, April 15, in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., at 12.15 p.m:, Raymond C. 
Robinson, King’s Chapel organist, will 
give an organ recital to which the public 
is cordially invited. Tuesday, April 16, 
the preacher at the noon service will be 
Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. Wednesday 
the preacher will be Dr. John Smith Lowe 
of the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
and Thursday, Dr. Alfred Worcester of 
Harvard University. 


Growth at Stoneham, Mass. 


Fourteen new members received the right 
hand of fellowship at the Paster service 
in the First Unitarian Church of Stone- 
ham, Mass. They represent a gain in 
membership this year of sixteen per cent. 
The Y. P. R. U. society has doubled its 
membership since last year and _ the 
church school has increased its enrollment 
seventy-five per cent. over last year’s roll. 
Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham was recently 
installed as minister of this church. 


Parish Notes 


CreparR Rapips, Iowa.—The minister of 
the People’s Church, Unitarian, Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, closed a series of 
sermons, Easter Sunday, that he has been 
preaching on the question, “Is There a 
Solution to the Riddle of Life?” Four 
answers were offered as follows: March 
10, “Plato, Schopenhauer, and the Answer 
of Reason’; March 17, “Goethe, Maeter- 
linck, and the Answer of Emotion”; 
March 24, “Tennyson, Whitman, and the 
Answer of Feeling’; March 31, “Jesus, 
Buddha, and the Answer of Life Itself.” 


WasuHineton, D.C.—Gen. A. W. Greeley 
has made a gift to the endowment fund of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in memory of his father, John 
Balch Greeley. General Greeley plans to 
add to this endowment from year to year. 


LovlsviLLe, Ky.—The “Fact and Fancy” 
page of The Louisville Unitarian, written 
by Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
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Unitarian Church, is now appearing as a 
regular column in The New Hra, a lead- 
ing weekly labor paper of Kentucky. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Tables at a res- 
taurant near the First Unitarian Church 
are reserved on Sundays for members of 
the congregation who do not go home for 
Sunday lunch and who eat here together, 
getting better acquainted and discussing 
affairs in connection with the church. 


New Members at Roslindale 


Twenty-seven new members, a _ large 
number of them young married people, 
were received into the Unitarian Church 
of Roslindale, Mass., Easter Sunday. They 
were welcomed by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The minister, Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, preached the sermon to more than 


three hundred worshipers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


CATALOGUE OF SPRING BARGAINS, small 
and large; summer homes and_ residences, 
mountain, river, or lake. Copy free. ORRIN 
J. Dickny, Belfast, Maine. 


FOR A FEW GUESTS—The restorative power 
of peace and quiet, on a large estate of rare 
charm; secluded, yet overlooking Boston, the 
heart of which is only five miles distant. A 
wholesome and attractive table, scientifically 
adjusted to individual need when required. 
Free conveyance to and from neighborhood 
churches. WoopLAND CREST, 23 Rockwood 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New Hngland guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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A Cure for 


INTOLERANCE 


“T always pass my copy of 
Tue Recister along to others. 
Seven families read it regu- 
larly—sometimes more, It has 
been such a help in a com- 
munity where the Fundamen- 
talists hold full sway and 
think no others will inherit 
the kingdom. We discuss the 
articles it contains at our 
women’s meetings, and I am 
sure many of our members 
have a broader outlook and a 
more kindly feeling toward 
other churches than they other- 
wise would have.” 


NSULARITY breeds intol- 

erance, and intolerance is 
the greatest enemy of religion. 
Understanding removes the 
barrier which intolerance 
creates. 


ee sphere of influence of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
is many times its circulation, 
because it is so widely used 
as a basis of discussion by 
leaders of meetings—and be- 
cause sO many readers pass 
their copies along to others. 


RE you helping the spread 
of understanding by let- 
ting others share your copies? 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


: The Christian Register 


OUR MINISTERS PENSIONS 


Every year we like to make a little 
better showing in the pensions paid. 
A steady progress upward is our 
ideal. This year we hope to push 
beyond the $700 pension now paid to 
sixty-five old ministers. So 
please send in generous individual 
and church contributions promptly to 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES 


She: “Where is your chivalry?” He: 
“TI turned it in for a Buick.”—Chanticleer. 


“When I was your age, I thought noth- 
ing of a ten-mile walk.’—‘Well, I don’t 
think much of it, either.” 

—London Calling. 


some 


“So your new job makes you indepen- 
dent?’ “Surely. I get here any time I 
want before eight, and leave just when I 
please after five. 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Mere wealth can’t bring us happiness, 
Mere wealth can’t make us glad; 
But we'll always take a chance, I guess, 
At being rich and sad. 
—Town Topics. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


o) Peas following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Pd ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


New Yorker (incredulously) : “And you 
mean to say that in California you have 
three hundred and sixty-five days of sun- 
shine a year?’ The Man from Los 
Angeles: “Exactly so, sir, and that’s a 
mighty conservative estimate.” 


AODUUDANA HONEA NDAD 


“T attended a gridiron dinner when the 
President was there,” says Will Rogers, 
“and they seated the diplomats according 
to what they owe us. England, France, 
Belgium, and Italy were near the Presi- 
dent, and the nations that didn’t owe us 
a cent were at the foot of the table. I 
told ’em, ‘You all better borrow some- 
thing or you will never meet Coolidge.’’ 


While visiting in a strange city, a Uni- 3 
tarian young woman not overmuch given | Z 
to churehgoing found herself under ap- 5 
pointment to have a surgical operation 5 
performed a day or two after Baster. 
Feeling in special need of moral encourage- 
ment for the emergency, she made a point 
of attending an Waster morning service. 
The discourse proved to be on the reassur- 
ing theme: ‘“Death—What Is Death but a 
Sie ce au hoke: BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Seocretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Some howlers The Boston 
Transcript: 


Gravity is 


noted by 


chiefly noticeable in the 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


autumn, when the apples are falling from Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
the trees. \ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


The axis of the earth is an imaginary 
line on which the earth takes its daily 
routine. 

A parallel straight line is one which if 
produced to meet itself does not meet. 

Electricity and lightning are of the 
same nature, the only difference being that 
lightning is often several miles long while 
electricity is only a few inches. 


PULPIT 

and CHOIR 

Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vinin 


It seems rather quaint and amusing to New York 


find anyone so perfectly out of touch with 
the real domestic service problem as it 


exists for thousands and thousands of 

harassed households. It reminds The The Individual NEEDS 
Manchester Guardian of the Georgian The Home A 
magnifico who was reluctantly driven to The Church 

a decision that some economies would The Lodge BIBLE 
have to be made in his establishment. He In Every Size, Binding and Price 
consulted a friend, who suggested that Massachusetts Bible Society 


something might be saved in the kitchen. 
The magnifico was doubtful. “But, look,” 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


said the friend, “You have two English 
cooks and their kitchen maids, a French 
chef and his assistant, and an Italian 
pastrycook. Surely you might get rid of Davis Teachers Agency 


608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R.I. 
20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 


Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


the pastrycook?” “Sir!” replied the as- 
tonished grandee, “and is a gentleman to 
have no biscuit with his glass of sherry?” 


GOWNS 


131-133E.23d St. 
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Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THR DIS- 


” Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. gi ty PS ee. ‘at 11 A.M: 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C, Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry. Daily services, 12.15 


P.M.: Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday, Rey. 
Ralph E Bailey, First Parish in Cambridge ; 


Wednesday, Dr. John §S. Lowe, Church of the 
Redemption, Boston; Thursday, Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, Harvard University. 


BOSTON, MASS.—PARKER MEMORIAL 
AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Minister Emeritus; Rev. 
Robert W. Jones, Minister and Director. After- 
noon service at 3.15. BEyening service at 7.45. 
April 14: Curtis W. Reese will speak. Here 
a Challenge Awaits You! 


BOSTON, MASS.—-SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. _ Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
BHugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
a.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
mete D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedrai 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


_—s 


